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LETTER I. 
Dear SIR, 


SINCE my return home, after fo long an 
abſence, my time has been fo taken up by 
domeſtic arrangements, that until lately 1 

have not had an opportunity of reading your 
vindication of your Letter to Pr. Prieſtley. 
Vou will permit me to infer, from your angry 


and vaunting ſtyle, that, had he, or ſome 


other celebrated Humanitari vine, taken 
up the pen, it would have been more pleaſing 
to you than an attack from a prefurgpt uous 
Layman, © a nevice in arm; whom you 


eſteem e able to cruſh by the leaſt. 
43 = effort 


* Randolph's Preface, p. 8. 


5 


1 


effort of your mighty ſtrength. This con- 
_ tempt for the learning of your opponent is 
_ viſible in almoſt every page. Whilſt your 


extenſive acquirements embrace all which the 
fathers have written, and all which has be- 
fore been brought forward in the -contro- 


verſy, your poor adverſary is acquainted only 


te with frequent citations,” and therefore the 
moſt common and ſtale quotations are offered 
as © new matter to him: whilſt your obſer- 
vations, delivered with great pomp, and with 
an air of the moſt perfect ſelf- ſatisfaction, 


are ſolid and deciſive, the arguments of your 


poor adverſary are ſo ſhallow as to forbid © rhe 
“ gravity reply: whilſt your critical {kill, 
which diſdains, however, to be confined with- : 
in the rules of grammar, IS, in your own ima- 


| gination, 


» « And the frequency of the 8 citation cannot hive left you 
ce ignorant of it.” Randolph's Letter, p. 3 . 


e But, from the convietion that much new matter 
* * might be fuggeſted to ny » Ibick p. 12. 
mid. p. 64. f = * 


© See a note to the n of contents in my former 


. p. 13; in which I have ſhewn, We more inſtances than 
27 ; OG 
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gination, EO" without a parallel, your poor 
adverſary has given conſtructions © for which 


f 


« a ſchool-boy would have been corrected. 
Really, Sir, without promiſing myſelf the * 
ſucceſs of David, or of Shakeſpear's Orlando, 
I cannot help comparing you to Goliah, or 
to Charles, the Duke's wreſtler.“ Think 

you, that in thus N. the enen you 
give 


— — ——— * — 
* * 4. — . . 1 * 


one, that Mr. Randolph regards not the grammatical mi 
relating even to nominative caſe and verb. See likewiſe 
= p. 14 of his laſt work, where he obſerves, © the very bapriſ- 
<« mal form and words of our church is adduced.” And 
alſo p. 96, where he ſays, © great thanks, and much weight is 
due.” The ule of relative and antecedent is equally unat- 
tended to by him. See my former letters, th 


In ſhort, Sir, there is hardly a ſchool- boy, « out of his 
ce grammar, that would conſtrue the paſſage as you interpret Z 
eit; and if he did, there is not a ſchool-maſter in the king- 
ce dom who would not correct him.” Randolph, p. 34. 


Before Mr. Randolph entered the field againſt me, it is 
not unnatural to conceive him © ſtalking with conſcionable 
ce ſtrides,” and uſing the following terms: Come to me, and 
I wil! give thy fleſh unto the fowls . of the air, and unto the 
beafes of the feld. 1 Sam. xvii. 44.—or, perhaps, the fol- 
lowing: Come, where is this YOUNG ANT that is ſe -- 
deſirous to he with his mather earth, e As You 2M 
| 22 It. | I 
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19 
give a proof of your judgment? or rather let 
me aſk, is there not as great a portion of in- 


_ diſcretion as of vanity, in declaring the mean 


opinion you entertain of your adverſary? 
Perhaps even a Randolph' may be over- 
thrown; and, ſhould it be his misfortune, 
all the haughty phraſes he has uſed may be 
thrown ine his teeth, and the mortification 
of his defeat be moſt ſenſibly increaſed. 

. 


u From the manner in which Mr: Randolph is praiſed, 
it might be falſely imagined that this laſt is not his own 

work, but that of a too partial friend: And, I am afraid, 
ce that the love of victory has, in this inſtance, been too 


4 ſtrongly blended with the love of truth.” Randolph's 


Preface, p. 8. 


Mr. Randolph imagines, that to conquer him would be 
attended with glory. This he cannot ſuppoſe, merely be- 
cauſe he knows himfelf to be a clergyman of the church of 
England; for he cannot conſider the biſhop's ordination as 
an unequivocal proof of literary merit in every one who re- 
ceives it. It muſt be, therefore, becauſe he holds himſelf 


to be a Divine, conſpicuous for his great learning. 


cc And, depend upon it, there is no judicious reader who 
« ſhall refer &c., but who will diſcover” &c. Randolph, p. 24. 
As every ſchool- maſter in the kingdom muſt neceſſarily 


approve of Mr. R. 's criticiſms, ſo every judicious reader can- 
not but admit the force of his arguments. His learning, and 


his judgment, muſt be 9 to as the common ſtandard. 


1 

If, however, you had only been oftentati- 
ous, I, as your antagontst, ſo far from com- 
plaining, ſhould have rejoiced. The ſenſible 
part of the public will judge of us only by 
the weight of our arguments: ſhould you be 
vanquiſhed, they will not prazſe you for your 
Bobadillian language; your ſelf-applauſe will 
only bring upon you an unpitied doom, and 
you will become the object of deriſion. 


But I have a charge of a different kind 
againſt you. How is it, that, when you 
bring forward expreſſions from the works 
of others, you ſcarcely ever give a note of 
reference? Or, (what is no leſs unjuſti- 

| TD 2 fiable) 
——ä— ———— ͥͤ ꝓö — 
Twenty more, kill them too; twenty more, kill them too; 


twenty more, kill them all. * * in his Humour. 
Johnſon. | 


Mr. Randolph thinks to deſtroy Humanitarians as s caily, 
by a daſh of his pen, as Captain Bobadil thought to demoliſh  / 
his enemies by the mere wielding of his rapier. . 

ce And, unleſs you claim the excluſive privilege of re- 
<« proach, when the members of the church are compli- 
4 mented with the name of ſioths and gluttons; when they 
© are threatened with a priſon,” [what can this mean? a pri- 


ſon is more likely to be the lot of a Diſfenter] « and are ac- 
6 cuſed 


fiable) how 1s it that you make an ac- 


cuſation againſt me, which, not only by 


no good-natured, but by no conſtruction, 
however tortured, my words will poſſibly 
bear? 


ce cuſed of degrading the Deity, and of believing a fiftion, 
cc which, for the magnitude of its abſurdity, beggars every 
ce thing in the ſuperſlitions of the any” c. n 
Preface, p. 1 * 


Why did not Mr. Randol ph mark from what author he 
had quoted this paſſage, that no perſon might attribute it 
to me? 'This he certainly ſhould have done. Whether 
there be any impropriety in the terms, is another queſtion; 
it is enough for my preſent purpoſe, that Mr. Randolph 


inſerts them with a view to mark his diſapprobation of 


them; and therefore he ſhould have taken care that his 
imputation ſhould fall upon no other gentleman than him 


who had actually uſed ſuch © complimentary” language. 


<« But the unhappy riets of Birmingham have proved an 
ce ample ſtore-houſe of complaint; and the perſecution of 


c Dr. Prieſtley is iſſued forth upon ſuitable occaſions, with 
< its attendant train of arbitrary power, bigotry of prieftcraft, 


cc divine right of kings, party zeal, and —_— hierarchy.” 55 
Randolph's Preface, p. 1 3. 


In ſpeaking of theſe riots, where have I uſed one of theſe 
words? Would not any one, who had either not read my - 
letters, or had not a correct memory of them, ſuppoſe Mr. 
Randolph to be making citations from my work? 


E 


bear? Could I ſuſpect that you were capable 
of intentional miſrepreſentation, I would bid 
vo remember, that he —_ without foun- 
| dation, 
1 On your appeal to the candor "of the pablo, on pur- 
« 10 to introduce the perſecution of Dr. Prieſtley, I ſhould 
cc not comment, but from the mode in which you have con- 
« yeyed it. To deſcribe the deſperate violence of a mob, as 
ce a ſcheme of meditated outrage, and to charge the friends of 
« the church with the diſgraceful actions of a drunken and 


« deluded populace, br ſomething more than the lan- 
* guage of inſinuation. Randolph's Preface, p. 1 3. 


To-this ſnitence I ſhall only beg to oppoſe the ot 
which it alludes; and, I believe, it will be a matter of ſur- 
priſe, how Mr. Randolph could make ſuch a miſtake. ._ 


<« In peruſing theſe pages, let me intreat that you will, as 
e far as poſſible, diveſt your minds of prejudice. The reli- 
« pious opinions of Dr. Prieſtley brought upon him in July 
« 1791 the moſt outrageous perſecution; for it is ridiculous 
4 to ſay, that the ſufferers at Birmingham were attacked for 
© their political principles. Had the celebration of the 
French Revolution been the cauſe of offence, the church- 
men Who aſſembled on that day would likewiſe have been 
« the objects of popular fury.” See preface to my former 
work, p. 9. 


When Mr. Randolph, whom I ſhall, in more inſtances 
than one, prove to be extremely hardy in his aſſertions, de- 
Clares, as if he knew what paſſed in my breaſt, that I ap- 
pealed to the candor of the public, far the purpoſe of intro- 


ducing 
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dation, aims to render another odious, often; 


| and indeed juſtly, becomes odious himſelf. 


Or, in what inſtance, Sir, have I been guilty 
of 


ducing the perſecution*of Dr. Prieſtley, he declares * bs 
had no reaſon to know, and deceives himſelf. And I would 
aſk the reader, whether, in the ſentence I have now a ſecond 
time ſubmitted to him, he perceive that I have repreſented 
the riots at Birmingham as a meditated outrage, and charge 
it upon the friends of the church, I had no other object than 
to make it appear that the ſufferers at Birmingham were at- 
tacked for their religious, not for their political opinions; 
and I cautiouſſy avoided the enquiry, whether the conduct of 
the populace were not too ſyſtematic to proceed entirely from 
themſelves. Since the publication of my former letters to 
Mr. Randolph, Dr. Prieſtley has offered to the world the 
ſecond part of his Appeal, particulariſing perſons as inſtiga- 

tors of the Birmingham riots. Let the public judge how 

far he has ſubſtantiated his accuſation. I ſtill continue to 

offer no opinion upon the ſubject. 


But will Mr. Randolph endeavour to make good his charge 


againſt me, by the note which I have ſubjoined ? © The moſt 
ce unwarrantable meaſures have lately been employed to in- 
“ creaſe the odium againſt this truly eſtimable character, 
(Dr. Prieſtley) &c. &c. uſque ad finem, See the Preface to 


my former Letters, p. 9. 


Whoever reads this note in the moſt curſory way, will 
ſee that there is no inſinuation againſt any man, or any ſet 
of men; as having inſtigated the mob to commit the Bir- 
mingham outrages. I refer only to a work publiſhed juſtafter 


the trial of the rioters, at the time when the odium againſt 
| | Dr, 


Tal 


of diſingenuity, that you ſhould hold your- 
ſelf warranted in 2 it pgſible that I 
can commit it? By diſingenuity, I under- 
ſtand a wilful perverſion of the meaning of 
an author, a wilful ſuppreſſion of what 
might throw light upon a ſubject,” &c. &c. 
You may think, that in making ſuch an im- 
putation, and inſinuating a charge of quib- 
bling, you affect not a man's reputation, and 
hurt not his feelings of honor: you may 
pronounce, * that a man's private character 
« has no concern with his printed argu- 
«* ments;” but y mind allows no ſuch doc- 


. www 


Dr. Prieſtley ſo ſtrongly prevailed; and I condemn this work, 
becauſe it has evidently an inflammatory tendency. It is 
faid to be the labor of Mr. Hardinge, barriſter at Jaw, Whe- 
ther it merit the cenſure I have paſſed upon it, is a queſtion 
I am not afraid of ſubmitting to any unprejudiced mind. 
e ſhould not, but for your extraordinary reply, have 
ce been obliged to ſtrengthen my arguments by a charge of 
ce inattention or diſingenuity,” Randolph, p. 3. 
It is evident, by theſe words, that whilſt Mr. R. thinks me 
capable of diſingenuity, he agrees in my definition of it. 
He ſuppoſes it ſomething different from inattention. 


n © The Arian might accuſe you of quibbling.” Ran- 
dolph's Letter, p. 103. 


And to your e of wy charging with 405 
* genuity and evaſion a perſon of Dx. Prix{tley's long-eſta- 
« bliſhed 


LL 4 3- 
trine. If a man may be diſingenuous in 
ergument, and yet have a good private cha- 
racter; he may have no regard for truth, 
and yet be denominated a lover of it; he may 
aſſign Jaudable motives for taking part in a 
. whilſt he is governed by the 
baſeſt; and all this time his morality 1 Is un- 
impeachable! 


I could not reſiſt my inclination to touch i 
upon your vain-boaſting, and the manner in 1 
which you have conducted the controverſy, : 
before I began my comments on what you 
have brought forward under the form of argu- 
ment. I ſhall not naw give much trouble to 
the reader, but for my , brevity let him con- 
feſs his obligations to you, who have afforded 
ſo little occaſion for * addition to my for- 
mer work. | 
| 1 remain, Dear Sir, 


Your' k- 
5 . 

A — —— = 
ce bliſhed and well-known reſpeNability, 1 I have indy to 
e anſwer, that it was founded upon proofs of his not meet- 
ce ing fairly the words of ſcripture, and that his private cha- 
© racter has no concern with his printed — Ran- 
dolph's Foley p. 16. 
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LETTER II. 


REMARKS UPON YOUR PREFACE. 


DE AR SIR, 


1 Now propoſe to make a few obſervations 
upon parts of your prefac2 which have 
not been already notice. 


« The credit you give me for a belief of 
« thoſe doctrines which I endeavor to ſup- 
te port, I am unwilling to derive from our 
ce Jong-ſubſiſting intimacy, becauſe it is an 
« acknowledgment, that your candor, I truſt, 
© would not withhold from any religious op- 


„ on. - 


To any religious opponent whatſoever I 
ſhould certainly give credit for honeſty of 
mind, had I no evidence to the contrary; but is 

| it 


5 Randolph's Preface, p. I. 8 


1 16 1 
it not far more pleaſing to receive a favorable 
teſtimony, founded upon the certain grounds 
of knowledge, than upon bare preſumption? 
When, therefore, you are unwilling to de- 


« rive from our long-ſubſiſting intimacy” the 


credit I give you for integrity, but would 
have it in no other way than I ſhould con- 
cede it to any religious opponent, your mind 


1s not caſt in the ſame kind of mould as that 


of others, who generally put a higher value 
upon the praiſe which is fuggeſted by an ac- 
quaintance with their character. fro! 


« And, "= am afraid, that the love of vic- 


* tory (though far from ſuppoſing it to have 
* taken place) has, in this inſtance, been too 
« ſtrongly blended with the love of truth,” * 
&c. to the end of the N 


1 comment not now upon the portion of 
vanity which this ſentence contains, becauſe 
T have done it already. When. you ſay, * that 
< the love of victory was, you fear, too ſtrongly 
ce blended with the love of truth,” you muſt 

— 


„ Randolph's Preface, p. 7. | f 


1» 1 


neceſſarily mean that it was either fenfibly or 
20 72/en/bly blended. If the former be your 
meaning, a charge of falſehood againſt me is 


involved in it, for I have declared that I 
« was animated by no other motive than a 
« deſire of promoting religion and virtue in 
« the world.” I am unwilling to think 
that ſuch a charge was in your contempla- 
tion; but what ſhall I ſay when I read that 
my reply is to be attributed to a certain 
« eſprit de corps, which pitched upon me, &c. 
« and that to defeat a Clergyman in the 
« field of divinity, was a prize too tempt- 
ing to be reſiſted by a Layman?” If I yield 
to temptation, muſt I not be conſcious of its 
force? 


But let me ſuppoſe it was your intention to 
repreſent me as being inſenſibly under the in- 
fluence of a love of victory, whilſt I fancied 
that I was ſolely governed by a love of truth. 
Upon what evidence is your opinion ſup- 

Ported? Upon no other than the circum- 
ſtance of your being a Clergyman, and myſelf 
B a Layman. 


? See the opening of my Preface. 


13 


a Layman. Were I, Sir, inclined to argue 


upon the ſame principle, (upon no other than 


the difference of our ſituation) might I not, 
with the ſame propriety, infer that your love 


of truth is blended with a ſenſe of intereſt? 


Might I not with the ſame propriety declare, 
that farther promotion in the church. was 
the bias which induced you to become a con- 
troverſialiſt, whilſt you 1magined that you 
had no other motive than to combat what 


you thought dangerous errors? But I will 


not follow you in hazarding aſſertions with- 
out evidence. Example is uſeful, ſometimes 
in teaching us to imitate, ſometimes in teach- 
ing us to avoid the conduct of others. 


« In fact, fir, when (as you juſtly obſerve) 
te the arguments in many parts of your work 
ce have already been brought forward, and are 


et oppoſed (as I readily allow) to old and very 
'« common obſervations in mine, our contro- 
« verſy would gain little by the intereſt of 
< novelty, nor probably add much to the 


ce ſtock of public information.“ . 


. , \ hos I 0 p * a» 5 
—— — — 
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4 Randolph's Preface, p. 9. 
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E 
Why then did you begin the attack upon 
Dr. Prieſtley? Do you not here offer a powerful. 
inducement for not having entered upon the 
conteſt with any perſon, but more particu- | 
larly with him? Your obſervations you allow 
to be © old and very common, and little'cal- 
ce culated to increaſe the ek of public 1 in- 
« formation.“ A | 


« It might bring on perſonal diſpute; but 
« would not, I fear, lead to particular convic- 


tion; it may divide the circle of our ac- 


«-quaintance, but will never promote the 


ce harmony of their union. Without the 


hope, therefore, and without the deſire, of 
« amicably purſuing the ſubject to the bot- 
tom, this vindication I pronounce to be 
ce my laſt. * 1 | 


It nigh be amuſing to conſider what a 
perſon who had not read your letter to me, 
might immediately obſerve, on hearing that 
you had determined to retire from the field. 
Has not Mr. Randolph thought proper to attack 

e Humani- 

KRandolph's Preface, p. 9. 


. >> gn nt em eres 
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Humanitarian ſentiments: why then does he im- 


mediately decline the engagement upon the ap- 
pearance of a © novice in arms?” Is it becauſe 


be thinks that, by this laſt froke, he has overcome 


the ſtrongeſt exertions of Humanitarians? Alas ! 


if he think,ſo, he is not acquainted with half of 
what they are capable of urging in behalf of 


their cauſe. Or by declaring his reſolution ts 


fight no longer, is it his object to prevent his ad- 


verſary from ſtriking his ſevereſt blows? That 


would be a cowardly manæuvre. 


But what would he ha PLS when, upon 
taking your book into his hands, he is in- 


formed that you deſiſt in future from wielding 
your powerful arm, through the apprehenſion 


of occaſtoning perſonal diſpute between you 


and me, and of dividing the circle of our ac- 


quaintance? Would he not exclaim, hat, 


des Mr. R. think that be and his opponent can- 


not but quarrel, becauſe they maintain different 


opinions? If this be the neceſſary conſequence of 
the opinions of either, it is no bad evidence of 


their falſebood. Beſides, Mr. Randolph muſt en- 


tertain an unfavorable opinion, either of himſelf 
or bus _ of * If he. knowy that be 


„ canna 


"Iv Af 


> 
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dannot amicably purſue this ſubject to the bottom; 


of his opponent, if he thinkf that diſcuſſion will 


lead him into perſonal diſpute. Why alſo does 
Mr. Randolph apprebend a diſunion amongst the 
circle of their common acquaintance? Is it not 


an act of injustice in Mr. Randolph, to ſuppoſe 


that his friends cannot entertain different ſenti- 
ments without animoſity towards each other ? 
What reaſon can he have for taking up this idea? 


Having expreſſed my joy © that certain 
ce literary ſocieties were formed in defence of 
« the eſtabliſhed religion and civil govern- 
« ment of the country, becauſe diſcuſſion 
ce would be thus excited, and by the colliſions 
e of controverſy the ſpark of truth be ſtruck 


« out,” you obſerve, © you had ſcarcely, fir, 


committed your wiſhes to the preſs, when 
« this ſpark of truth had nearly ſet the whole 
ce kingdom in a blaze, when a diſaffection to 
ce the national church, by eo couraging a diſ- 
regard for the laws intended for its ey 
e teCtion, &c. uſque ad nem. 


"4 Should 
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* Randolph's Preface, p- 10. 


ES 


mean; for who can otherwiſe underſtand your 
alluſion? When firſt I read the whole para- 


graph, of which the above is a part, it. 


appeared to me that you had as much miſ- 
conſtrued my ſpark of truth, as was formerly 
done by Dr. Prieſtley's train of gunpowder, and 


that from this expreſſion of mine, figurative 


like that-ef his, you intended to infer, that I 
wiſhed for diſcuſſion with a view * to ſet 
« the kingdom in a blaze.” Since, however, 
by private letter, you have given me to un- 
derſtand, that no ſuch perſonal inſinuation 
was in your thoughts, I ſhall conſider you 
as charging generally the publications of many 
diſſenters and reformers, with having nearly 
kindled a civil commotion. 


In the firſt place, I deny the fact. There was 
no probability of commotion in the country; 
it was a clamour raiſed by the ariſtocracy, 
with a view. to feel the pulſe of the nation, 
to procure aſſociations in defence of Church 


and State againſt artificial danger, and thus 


to better excite the public deteſtation againſt 
French principles. This opinion of mine 1s 
foundeq 


Should you not have ſpecified the laws you 
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1 
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vance of wages. 


t 


founded upon attending to what paſſed, or 


rather what did not paſs, before the Houſe of 


Commons; for no evidence of the leaſt diſ- 
turbance for any national cauſe was brought 


forward, no plea to juſtify the extraordinary 


meaſure of embodying the militia, and call- 
ing the parliament together unexpectedly. 
All that could be advanced, was a trifling 


diſcontent at Shields and ſome other place, 


amongſt ſome mariners or others, for an ad- 


% 


I will not, however, ſtop here, but contend 


that publications againſt Church and State, 


of whatſoever kind, not only bring no addi- 
tional evil upon a nation, but may frequently 
be productive of the greateſt advantages. 


If your eccleſiaſtical conſtitution and civil 
government be ſo perfect as you think, mere 
ill-founded invective can deceive but few; 


and the antidote of reaſon, ſupplied by the 


vigilance of thoſe who from motives of pro- 
fit or principle, or both, are ready to defend 
exiſting eſtabliſhments, will eaſily counteract 
the poiſon. Such literary ſocieties as yours 

fg may 


1 I 
may furniſh the remedy. Nay, the excel- 
lencies both of Church and State may appear 
brighter, in conſequence of the opportunity 
given for holding their luſtre up to view. If 
you ſay that there are always deſperate cha- 
racters, who are glad to avail themſelves of 
any thing plauſible, and make it the ground 
of violence, then I reply that ſuch perſons 
will always find ſome pretence or other to 
color their ſchemes. Any commotion there- 
fore, raiſed by ſuch characters, muſt not be 
charged to the account of the publications, 
for it would have taken place otberw:ſe. 


Thus might it be argued, if the publication 
contained no more than ill-grounded invec- 
tive; but what if it ſtated errors in Church 
Doctrine, or real grievances in the State, 
would you ſtop the mouth of reaſonable ob- 
jection or complaint? You will not ſurely 
be ſo hardy as to offer yourſelf an advocate 
for the meaſure. If thoſe who ought to give 
no impediment to the progreſs of truth, throw 
obſtacles in its way; and, inſtead of redreſſing 
grievances, perſevere in oppreſſion; conſe- 


quences are rather t to be placed at the door of 
thoſe 


1 


thoſe who are guilty of the omiſſion of duty, 

than of thoſe who only pointed out the evil. 

Nay, the latter frequently do a real ſervice, | 

for they lead people to think properly, and - : 

maus enlarge the bounds of truth and happi- 

gneſs. Whilſt, therefore, I think every perſon 

23 | highly culpable who writes with a ſeditious de- 

42, yet I would have no ſerious, conſcien- nn 
tious perſon, who thinks reform or change | 
neceſſary, either in Church or State, deſiſt | 
from giving and ſupporting his opinions in | 

face of the public. If ſuch characters, through 
fear of raiſing ſedition, or thro fear of being 
reputed ſeditious by thoſe who are intereſted 
in giving ſtrength and continuance to abuſes, 
ſhould remit their labours; error, both re- 
ligious and civil, muſt enjoy. perpetual em- 
pire. Had the chief inſtruments and pro- 
moters of the reformation reaſoned thus, 
this country might now have had a Roman- 
Catholic eſtabliſhment; and you, fir, if truth 
had appeared to you in the ſame ſhape as 
now, muſt have been a Diſſenter. This cer- 
tainly muſt have been your lamentable 

ſituation, unleſs ſome anceſtor had been a 
favourer of the national church, © from 

hom 
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ec whom you might have traced the beſt di- 


erection of your faculties.” 


Let me, however, admit for the ſake of 
argument, that publications containing free 
animadverſions upon Church and State might 
occaſion ſome perſons to become riotous, who 
otherwiſe might have remained peaceable; ſtill 
it 1s better to ſubmit to an evil which the 
ſword of the civil magiſtrate may without 
difficulty remove, than make the ruling pow- 
ers arbiters of truth, who might ſtifle her ere 


the was born. A wicked adminiſtration 


would make the preſs its own engine, and a 
people who heard but one fide, would be 
eaſily deluded. 


And as to your aſſertion, that there is no 

e claſs of Diſſenters ſo much diſliked at pre- 
te ſent, by the members of the eſtabliſhed 
* church, as the diſbelievers of Chriſt's pre- 
t exiſtence, I believe it to be founded in fact; 
« becauſe there is no claſs of men ſo inimical 
« to its intereſts.” | | 
| . In 


Randelph's Preface, p. 14. 


1 
In what reſpect? Is the propagation of vir- 


tue the moſt intereſting object to the eſta- 
bliſhed church? If ſo, ſurely her votaries are 


not more ſtrict in requiring holineſs of life 


than the diſbelievers of Chriſt's pre- exiſtence, 


*. who allow no vicarious merit, and oppoſe the 
whole ſyſtem of traffic in fin. What then 


did you mean, when you charged the Huma- 
' nitarians with being ſo hoſtile to the intereſts 
of the church ? Did you intend to convey, 
that they for the greater part diſapproved, not 
only unequal diſtribution of Church livings, 
but alſo all civil eſtabliſhments of religion ? 
If this were your idea, which I confeſs it is 
frequently difficult to diſcover, the Humani- 
tarians are indeed inimical to the intereſt of 
the church, ** becauſe they are enemies to 
injuſtice, and all its train of miſchiefs,* 


* When, in ſhort, to borrow the expreſſions 
of a moſt judicious writer, indecent and vio- 
* lent attacks have been made on the national 
e iturgy and church; violent from their 
* acrimony, and indecent both from their 


violence and their contempt of ſubſiſting 
< laws; c.. 7 Hence 


— 


* Randolph's Preface, p. 15. 
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| Hence I infer that you approve the ſub. 

fiſting laws againſt Diſſenters, 7..e. the laws 
under which almoſt every remark upon the 
liturgy may be made the object of puniſh- 
ment - the laws which make civil diſtinctions 
for religious opinions—and the laws which 
make a ſerious conſcientious declaration of a 
diſbelief of the Trinity, an act of blaſphemy 
to be puniſhed with incapacity on the firſt 
conviction, and afterwards with impriſon- 
« ment without bail or main-prize, &c. 
Proceed but a ſtep or two farther, and Mr. 
Burgeſs and yourſelf will not be out done by 
Bonner and Gardiner. 


When“ (purſuing ſtill the quotation 
from Mr. Burgeſs's ſermon on the Divinity of 
Chriſt) the moſt uncharitable aſſertions have 
& been thrown on the miniſters of the church 
te for their conformity to her doctrines. 


I can no more underſtand this alluſion 
than the former, in which you, 1 fighting. 
cc in 


— — 22 


= See I Eliz, c. 2, the Corporation and Tz Acts, and allo 
ſtat. 9 and 10 W. III. c. 32.— Randolph's Pref. p. 15. 
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« jn Mr. Burgeſs's armour,” ſpeak of inde- 


| | cent and violent attacks on the national 
W liturgy, and of contempt of ſubſiſting laws. 
l believe that church miniſters have in gene- 
Y ral been cenſured, not for their conſcientious 


belief in church doctrines, but for delivering 
& diſcourſes not conformable to them. 


The reſpect that. is due from man to man 


muſt involve ſuch a breach of it in general 
diſapprobation, (of it? of what? of re- 


__ 
_ 

r 
=. 


ſpect? 1. e. of itſelf: I cannot underſtand 


you) * though the greatneſs of the animoſity 
« you complain of, and which conveys in it 
« ſomething perſonal, I am an entire ſtran- 
« ger to, either in ſentiment or report:“ 


In no paſſage of my letters did I mean to 
be perſonal; and in that to which you allude, 
it was my ſole object to intreat thoſe who were to 
judge between me and you, to diveſt themſelves 
of animoſity: The whole paragraph is ad- 
dreſſed to them; and, what is more, I have juſt 
afterwards declared myſelf to be unconſcious 

| | of. 
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of having © introduced a ſingle expreſſion, 
« tending to reflect upon your character.” 
Had you but attended more cloſely, ſurely 
ſuch a ſtrange ſuſpicion could never have en- 
tered yourmind. 


« Nor in my work does there exiſt ſuch a 
ec pong as that Dr. TRY cannot be 
= laved.””* 


When you ſaid < that with your ſentiments 
« of Chriſtianity, it was charity to hope that 
« Dr. Prieſtley would reaſcend the ladder of 
« faith, until it led him to the boſom of his 
« Saviour and God,” what could I ſuppoſe to 
be the ground of this charitable wiſh for his 
reconverſion, but that article of the Athana- 
fian Creed, in which 'you pronounce, * that 
« whoſoever holds not the Catholick faith, 
« muſt without doubt periſh everlaſtingly ?” 
If, then, I was right in interpreting this paſ- 
ſage in your former work, by the belief you 
profeſs in your church, there certainly does 
exiſt in your work, ſuch a thought as 
te that 


- 
— 


FNendolph's Preface, p. 16. 
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that Dr. Prieſtley cannot be ſaved.” To 
(eclare, that he ſhall 4vithout doubt periſh 
« everlaſtingly,” is to declare that you think 
there is no poſſibility of his ſalvation. | Con- 
= formably to the ſame idea you call my inter- 
 M pretation of the texts, you quoted in favour 


of the atonement, ** a fatal deception,” 


But let us ſuppoſe, that, by the paſſage 
above cited from your former work, you do 
not mean to pronounce abſolutely that Dr. 
Prieſtley cannot be ſaved, without returning to 
a belief in the Trinity; but that, in your opi- 
nion, this probably i prove to be the caſe; 


how are you benefited? The ſentiment is 


inconſiſtent with the deciſiveneſs of your 
creed as an Athanaſian: but that is not what 
I mean to inſiſt upon. How are you freed 
from that imputation of contradictory ſenti- 
ments, which I have brought againſt you in 
my former letters? You believe that Dr. 
Prieſtley's love of truth will, at the heavenly 
tribunal, be a valid juſtification of his errors; 


and yet you believe, that for his errors, he will 


be puniſhed with the loſs of eternal ſalvation.* 
. De « As 


— — DDr T — 
* Sce my former Letter, p. 9. 
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tt As confuſed ideas, contradiction to evi- 
tc dent truths, and ſubverſion of our rational 
« faculties, make no part in the faith of a 
« Chriſtian; ſo, on the other hand, reaſon 
<« itſelf will direct us not to reject all in- 
« formation, though of many things we are 
« not informed. The trueſt philoſophy will 
e require us to admit the teſtimony of 
<« others, as one method of information, &c.“ 


You introduce this quotation, (with which 
you are ſo delighted, as to think it a ſuitable 
motto to your work) becauſe it juſtly de- 
ſcribes your idea of the diſtinction between 
reaſon and faith. How far © confuſed ideas, 
« contradiction to evident truths, and ſub- 
« verſion of our rational faculties,” will ap- 
ply to the belief of the Trinitarian, is not 

now my concern: I will only remark, that, 
from this paragraph itſelf, it appears that 
there can be no faith in revelation without the 
exerciſe of reaſon. * Reaſon itſelf” ſays Dr. 
Balguy, © will direct us not to reject all in- 
e formation.” Here he makes reaſon the ſu- 
preme 
äd— wœꝓ —ñ——— 
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preme directreſs. © The trueſt philoſophy re- 
* quires us to admit the teſtimony of others.” 
In inveſtigating teſtimony, we muſt employ 


our rational faculties to determine what is de- 
ſerving of credit, and what not. 


I remain, Dear Sir, 


- Your's. 
—;——᷑᷑ ſ———᷑ dü⅛:. 


LETTER III. 


REMARKS UPON YOUR PASSAGES FROM THE 
ANCIENT CHRISTIAN WRITERS. 


DEAR SIR, 


” WY PH reſpect to ſuch reputed gods 
Fs (viz. the idols and fictitious deities 
« of the heathens) we confeſs that we are 
« atheiſts—but not ſo in our belief of the 
“ moſt true God, the father of juſtice, of tem- 
e perance, and all other virtues; him indeed, 
and the Son who came from him, and re- 
« vealed theſe things to us and to the hea- 

C 2 
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* venly hoſt, we worſhip and adore, together 
* with the Holy Spirit, honouring them in 
et word and in truth. 


I will not retort your terms, and ſay that 
you have * mutilated” this paſſage, or that 
you have quoted it“ without deigning to 
« examine the context;“ but I will under- 


take to ſhew that you have omitted a part, 


and that your tranſſation is erroneous; and 
afterwards leave the reader to his own conjec- 
tures as to the cauſe. © And we acknowledge 
ce the charge, that we are indeed atheiſts with 
* reſpect to thoſe gods who are ſo eſteemed by 
« you: but not with reſpect to HIM who is 
« the MOST TRUE GOD, and Father of 
e righteouſneſs, ſoberneſs, and all other vir- 
ce tues, in whom 1s no mixture of wickedneſs 
« whatſoever. But we worſhip and adore 
« HIM, as alſo his Son who came from him, 
ee and taught us theſe things; and the hoſt of 
cc other w_ angels * 3 and reſemble him; 

cc and 
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many years before. 


See Randolph, p. 15, 39. 
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ec and alſo the prophetic ſpirit, honouring 
«© them in word and in truth.“ 


8 TI really wonder that the words—** other good 
ö by angels who follow and reſemble him did not 
(ünleſs omitted in your edition) guard you 
1 from rendering Kats TOY TWY GAAWP groß and 
| * to the heavenly hoſt.” Beſides, how ſtrange 
would be the aſſertion, that Chriſt came upon 
earth to reveal theſe things to a ſet of beings 
RE 707 upon earth, the heavenly hoſt! You ſurely 
have not given the reader the true ſenſe of \ 
= this paſſage. Juſtin means to ſay, we worſhip 
== the only true God, and the Son, and other 
= good angels. How does this advantage your 
8 cauſe? Does not Juſtin, when he ſpeaks of 

the only true God, make uſe of the term him, 
the ſingle perſon? Could he more clearly 
diſtinguiſh the Son from the only true God? 


And is it not evident, from his conſidering 
C 2 | the 


1 
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Juſtin Martyr, Apol. 2, folio edit. p. 56. 
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the Son but as one of the good angels to be 
worſhipped, he uſes the terms c, mpor- 
xvvepuey, in the higheſt ſenſe when applied to 
the Father, but in the inferior when applied 


to the Son ?*® 


Hence it appears, that although Juſtin 
thought Chriſt to be a God, yet he looked 
upon him as ſubordinate to the Supreme, and 
claſſes him amongſt his meſſengers. If there- 
fore it be allowed that Juſtin here preſents 
Antoninus © with a compleat ſummary of 
« the Chriſtian faith,” that faith was not 
Trinitarian, a circumſtance eſſential to the 
eſtabliſhment of your hypotheſis. 


But it is manifeſt by the context, that Juftin 


in this paſſage deſcribes only the faith of | 1 | | 
himſelf and thoſe of his own perſuaſion. WW 
« Perhaps it will be ſaid (continues he) that 


cc ſome of the accuſed Chriſtians have been 
cc convicted of crimes. That this is true with 
* reſpect to many I will admit, but theſe were 

ce not 


— — — — — 


5 See this obſervation more at W in Mr. Lindſey O 
« Examination of Robinſon's Plea,” p. 125. . 
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not amongſt Chriſtians of the above-men- 

d tioned deſcription. We are all called Chriſ- 
= < ans, however we difagree in our doctrines, 


« juſt as amongſt the Greeks all are called 
« philoſophers, notwithſtanding the difference 


of their opinions.” To this effect has the 
pious father ſpoken in the very page from 
808 which you borrowed your quotation. 


ce Therefore (ſays he) the Jews, thinking it 
« was always the Father of all things who 
« converſed with Moſes, when it was the Son, 
« who is named both angel and meſſenger, are 
« juſtly cenſured by the . Holy Spirit, and by 
« Chriſt himſelf, as being ignorant both of 
ce the Father and Son: for they that ſay the 
« Son is the Father, appear neither to know 
« the Father, nor that the Father hath a Son, 
*« who berng the firſt-born of God, is alſo God. 


Not to know the Son from the Father, is 
mentioned by Juſtin as an inſtance of great 
ignorance, and the Son he denominates a 
God, becauſe he was the firſt-born of God. 

ES | © Does 


. > Randolph, p. 8, 
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Does this make the Son equal to, or of the 
ſame ſubſtance with the Father? Certainly 
not. Neither does your Nicene creed, which 
you have here brought forward as correſpond- 
ing with the doctrine maintained by theſe 
words of Juſtin. This is an Arian creed, the 
Athanaſian is Trinitarian, and that of the 
Apoſtles may be pronounced by a great part 
of the Humanitarians, as far as it reſpects 
Chriſt. O moſt profound Church of Eng- 
land! After reconciling to your belief a tri- 
nity in unity, ought I to be ſurpriſed that 
you receive into your liturgy three contra- 
dictory creeds ? 


And a poſitive aſſent to the direction of 


% Our Saviour himſelf, that all men ſhould ho- 


“ nour him, even as they honour the Father.“ 


That Juſtin might aſſent to the doctrine, 
that all men ſhould honour the Son, even 
* as they honour the Father,” and yet not be 
a Trinitarian, I have already attempted to 
prove, and you have not thought proper to 
reply to it. 


„„ 


* Randolph, p. 9. * See my former Letters, p. 228. 
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« Juſtin, in his dialogue with Trypho, ap- 
« plies to Jeſus the ſcriptural terms of King, 
« Prieſt, God, Lord, Angel or Meſſenger, &c.” 


When Juſtin ſpeaks of Chriſt as God, be- 


4 br cauſe he was the Son of the only unbegotten and 
” | undeſcribable God, or calls him a King or a 
Piri, &c. who exiſted before the world be- 


gan, and condeſcended to be born of a virgin, 
is there in this language any thing incompa- 
tible with Dr. Prieſtley's account of Juſtin's 
opinion reſpecting Chriſt :? 


The very baptiſmal form and words of 
« of our church, is adduced as a regenerating 
« ſign of a Chriſtian's faith, &c.“ 


I ſhall give from Juſtin the paſſage to which 
you allude — Then are they dipped in water 
« 1n the name of the Parent of all things and 
_ © the Sovereign God, and in the name of our 
« Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, and the Holy Spirit.” 
Becauſe, in the words of your church, you 
baptiſe in the name of the Father, the Son, 

| and 
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and Holy Ghoſt, and you hold them all 


equally omnipotent, and though three perſons 1 
conſtituting but one God; therefore Juſtin, 8 


by the ſentence above quoted, has the ſame 
meaning. The phraſe to baptiſe in the 
te name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt,” 
does not, as I have ſhewn in my former let- 
ters, p. 211, neceſſarily carry with it the con- 


ſtruction of your church; and therefore had 


Juſtin uſed the form of your church, word 
for word, I would not have admitted it as 
evidence of the ſame belief as your church. 
But Juſtin is the beſt interpreter of Juſtin. 
In the ſame page he explains his meaning 
moſt clearly. The object of baptiſm he tells 
us 1s regeneration, which he explains to be a 


total reform of life and manners through re- 
pentance. Leading him who is to be bap- 


« tiſed to the font, we call upon (ſays he) the 
© name of the Parent of the univerſe and the 
« Lord God. He who is baptiſed, is bap- 
* tiſed alſo in the name of Jeſus Chriſt, who 
« was crucified under Pontius Pilate, and in 
* the name of the Holy Spirit, who by the 


“ prophets foretold what relates to Chriſt.”* 


.... m 
» Juſtin Apol. 2, folio edit. p. 94. . 
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wen Juſtin diſtinguiſhes Chriſt from the 
Tord God, and gives as a reaſon for baptiſing 
in the name of Chriſt, that he was crucified 


under Pontius Pilate; does it follow that 


20 Juſtin regards Chriſt as a Divinity, equal 
to, and of one ſubſtance with the Father? 
would not this be a moſt unwarrantable in- 
EF | ference ? | 


In page 40 of my letters, I offered a quo- 
tation from Juſtin to make it appear, that he 
never intended to ſay that the people of his 
time entertained the ſame belief as to the 


Godhead of Chriſt. © I ſhall tell you (ſays 


« Juſtin) plain fact, without any art or em- 
ce belliſhment of words, for which I have no 
talent; but it hath pleaſed God, of his eſpe- 
* cial favor, to impart to me the gift of 
e underſtanding his ſcriptures, and of this 


* his grace to me, I call upon all to partake 


e freely and without reward, leſt, for not 
** communicating ſo great a benefit, I ſhould 
** myſelf be condemned, &c.“ 


This is what Juſtin ſays to Trypho, in de- 
fence of himſelf, for aſſerting an opinion ſo 
unheard- 


n 


1 


unheard- of to the Jew as Chriſt's being more 


than man. Upon this paſlage I aſked the 
queſtion: ; Whether Juſtin, if the general ſenti- 
ment of his day had been the ſame as his own, 
would have taken up the idea, that God 
« had of his eſpecial favor imparted to him the 
te gift of underſtanding the ſcriptures, and that 


« it was his duty to call upon others to partake 


te of this his grace, leſt he ſhould incur the diſ- 
« pleaſure of God.” . To this reaſoning you 
have offered no objection: but notwithſtand- 


ing this deciſive paſſage, you have denied that 
Juſtin ever declared himſelf to have received 


« ſupernatural aſſiſtance.” And yet there is 
a contradiction even in the paſſage in which 
you make this denial, © The fundamental 


© article of a Chriſtian's belief, the Divinity 


e his Saviour, was the firm and rooted be- 
“lief of Juſtin, to which he arrived not by 
« any ſupernatural aſiſtance, but by ſearching, 
« with the humility of a Chriſtian convert; 
e thoſe ſacred records, which, through the 
ce afiſtance of divine grace, had led him into 
e the ways of truth, &c. 
Having 
= TE ˙rw‚ 


ww 


-* Randolph, p. 22. 


me repel a charge of the fame kind againſt 


[4873 


Having noticed this inconſiſtency in you, let 


me. In your note ſubjoined to the above 


= paſſage, you ſay, that © if the Platonic doc- 


dine had opened Juſtin's eyes to the ſenſe 


of the ſcriptures, the immediate inſpiration 
of heaven was ſurely unneceſſary to unfold 


(their meaning.” Had Iſpoken to this effect, 


3 
r 
„ 


. — 
©. ERC 


it would indeed have been an inconſiſtency; 


but I need not call to your remembrance, that I 
repreſented Juſtin to have fancied himſelf un- 
der divine influence; for even when you are 
bringing forward your accuſation, you uſe 
the ſame term, and ſay, Mr. Hobhouſe, to 


* invalidate the teſtimony of Juſtin, ſays, he 


was one who fancied himſelf to be favored 


1 | dad ” 
8 < with ſupernatural aſſiſtance. 


We now come to the paſſage which it ſeems 


I have mutilated: '** Now, Trypho, I do not 


« fail in my proof, that this is the Chriſt of 
« God, though I ſhould not be able to ſhew 
* both that he pre-exiſted the Son of the 
“Creator of all things, being God; and that be 


was begotten man of the virgin. 


« are 


—_— — \ - 


[ 44 ] 


te are even ſome of our ſort, who confeſs him 
ce to be the Chriſt, and yet affirm that he is 
© man of men. I am not of the fame opi- 
e nion with theſe men, nor are there many 
© of my perſuaſion, who will ſay as they do. 
« For we are exhorted by Chriſt, not to give 
«* ourſelves up to human arguments or doc- 
te rines, but to thoſe which were preached by 
te the holy prophets and taught by himſelf.” 


Permit me to introduce a tranſlation of the 
latter part of this paſſage, from Mr. Lindſey's 
examination of Robinſon's Plea, p. 192, 3, 
&c. which tranſlation, if good, puts an end 
at once to all your reaſoning. * For ſome of 
te our race, my friends, (meaning heathen con- 
4“ verts like himſelf) who confeſs him to be the 
« Chriſt, do yet affirm him to be only @ man of 
ee mens to whom 1 dv not aſſent, though the 
« greateſt part of them ſhould ſay that they 
“have been of the ſame opinion: fince it is 
&© the injunction of Chriſt, that we are not to liſten 
ce to the commands of men, but to the things that 


ce have been deli _—_ by the 23 prophets, and 
3 by 


— _— — a - — — 


Randolph, p. 16. 


as 1 
ec by Chrift hi mel}. ”” Lindſey, after 


having given this tranſlation, does not, like 
| you, fir, take no notice that a part of the 
laſt ſentence is by ſome rendered differently. 
He owns that there is a doubt amongſt the 
learned, whether Juſtin here aſſert, that the 
opinion of Chriſt, being a man like all others, 
was held by the greateſt part of Chriſtians, or 
that the greater part agreed in his ſentiment 
of the pre-exiſtence. Mr. Lindley thinks that 
both the words and context favor the former 
opinion, and moſt ſurely they do. Og & cu 
ruhe v0 ν WAEKGOE TRUTH {404 OoZaravTeE; EITTOLED 
may very properly receive the following con- 
ſtruction, with whom T do not agree, nor ſhould 
J, though the greater part Sc. 

Let us now conſider the context. Trypho 
ſays, that juſtin's poſition was different from 
the common opinion (TapaJoZoc, praeter, ſeu 


contra omnium opinionem. If the doctrine 


of Chriſt's pre-exiſtence had been the general 
belief, would Juſtin have introduced his Jew 
ſpeaking this language, or have been ſo doubt- 
ful whether he could prove his point? 


Why, 


- 


1 


Why, ſir, did you not notice, that in your 
quotation there was a controverted paſſage? 
When an author takes up his pen in the al- 
moſt exhauſted ſtate of a controverſy, we 
naturally expect that he will notice the dif- 
ferent tranſlations, and aſſign the grounds of 
his preference; we naturally conclude that he 
has ſomething new to offer upon the ſubject, 
not that he will only walk in the beaten track. 


It may not be improper here to comment 
upon what you have ſaid in another part. 
As a reaſon for not mentioning that Euſebius 
gave a different repreſentation of Polycarp's 
laſt prayer, you ſay, but you ſeem to forget 
te that, when a quotation is fairly applied 
* from an allowed hiſtorical record, you muſt 
<« either admit the teſtimony, or bring fun- 
< cient proofs of its incongruity.“ 


All this amounts to no more, than that the 
words of an allowed hiſtorical record muſt = 
ſtand, and may be fairly quoted, until there 
ſhall * reaſon to doubt whether they be 

correct. 


1 Randolph, p. 27. 


1 
correct. Moſt aſſuredly, fir: but in this caſe 
every perfon who was acquainted with Euſe- 
bius, muſt have known that there was reaſon 
to doubt the accuracy of Ruſſel's account, 

and therefore every ſuch perſon would have 


WW thought it incumbent upon him, before he 
W drew his inference, to eſtabliſh (if he could) 


the genuineneſs of the reading he adopted; or 


| (if he could not) to eſtabliſh his own inference 
according to either reading. This he doubt- 
W leſs would have done in imitation of Logi- 
| cians; who, if they know that their premiſes 
may be diſputed, try to prove their validity 
before they draw any concluſion; he would 
have anticipated and made an effort to refute 
the objection, with a view to preclude the 
adverſary from availing himſelf of it. Would 
not a ſkilful combatant, conſcious of his 
ſtrength, have thus conducted himſelf ? 


There are then, (ſays he) and have been, 
te many proſelytes to Chriſtianity, who have 
e been taught atheiſtical and blaſphemous 
* tenets and practices. Some of them teach 
* one way, and others another, of blaſphe- 
hn ming the Maker of the Univerſe, and Chriſt 
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= of them are called Marcionites, ſome Valen- 


Moſes, and called himſelf the God of Abra- 


in ſpeaking of Chriſt as the God of Abraham, 
&c, maintains no tenets inconſiſtent with 


— — "_ . 2 
r = 
S as 


© any thing, but what He'who made the world, over whom 


1. 1 
te whom he had foretold ſhould come, ever 


© the God of Abraham, Tſaac, and Jacob. We 
© communicate with none of theſe, &c. Some 


te tinians, ſome Baſilidians, ſome Saturni- 
60 hans, &c.“ 


Chriſt, and the God of Abraham, &c. are cer- 
tainly applied to one and the ſame perſon, to 
him who was to come. Juſtin's opinion was 
that © Chriſt, an inferior god, the agent by Wl 
« whom the Supreme formed and rules the il 
e univerſe, was the Jehovah who appeared to ;© 


* ham, Iſaac, and Jacob.“ Juſtin therefore, 


thoſe 


x | Randolph, p- 20. 


A ſufficient illuſtration of it is ſeen in the following 
aſſage: Returning to the ſcriptures, I will endeavour to 
© perſuade you, that he who appeared to Abraham, Iſaac, 
e and Jacob, and Moſes, and is called God, is different from 
c that God who created all things, in number however -I 
« mean, not in ſentiment: for I ſay, that he never has done 


« there is no other God, willed that he ſhould do, and ſay.” 
Zuſtin's Dialog. folio edit, p. 276. 


A 49 1 
thoſe attributed to him by Dr. Prieſtley. 


then Juſtin's faith were © that of the 3 
« tian church in thoſe days, it was not a 
| Trinitarian church. 


— . But the fact is this 1 only declares, 

4 that he and other Chriſtians held no com- 
wmunion with the Gnoſtics, not that other 
1 5 Chriſtians acknowledged the ſame ſyſtem of 


« faith, which he undertakes to defend.” In- 


deed he had before ſaid that all were called 


Cbriſtians, however they diſagreed in doctrine: 


and he n only ſignifies the general diſlike 


to the Gnoſtics, who in his opinion deſerved 
not the name of Chrifttans. He ſpecifies no 
other than the Gnoſtics, viz. the Marcionites, 
Nn. &c. 5 


With the * I have juſt examined, you 


take your leave of Juſtin's writings; and if 


you have no better proofs that his ſenti- 
ments were agreeable to the doctrines of your 
church, your cloſe examination of Biſhop 
Bull's writings, and your long ſtudies in your 
Family Expoſitory, afford only a ſtronger evi- 


dence of the weakneſs of your cauſe. 


D EL, «I truſt | 
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* derftood by the Jews, has been ſhewn to 


| Ep 
« I truſt that, without the imputation of 
« arrogance, I may now reject as erroneous 
« your opinions with reſpect to Juſtin,” and 
I proceed to enquire, whether you have been 
more ſucceſsful in your appeal to Polycarp. 


As you had brought forward from Poly- 
carp's letter to the Philippians, the following ll 
paſſage: * for whoſoever does not confeſs that i 
<« Jeſus Chriſt is come in the fleſh, &c.” 1 
entered into a full explanation of it. - This 
explanation is ſaid to be plauſible;” but 
as you are difpoſed, inſtead of attempting to 
refute it, quietly © to leave the ſeparate merits 
« or imperfections of our reafoning to the 


I will here beg leave to make a remark or 
two upon your note, p. 55. In giving the 
old Latin tranſlation of the fit paſſage, Mr. 
« H. obſerves, —If he (Chriſt) had not come 
« in the fleſh, (which expreſſion, as i un- 


* mean if be had not been a man) I would 
1 therefore 


Randolph, p-. 22. 


1 


c 53 beg leave to aſk him, where ſuch 

proof has been given? I remember a re- 
« queſt of Dr. Horſley, in reply to a ſimilar 
(aſſertion from Dr. Prieſtley, that he would 
L 9 ec « produce one inſtance where the whole 
+ phraſe of coming in the fleſh was applied to 
e the birth or appearance of any mere man. 
1 do not recollect to have ever ſeen that re- 
b 8 queſt granted.” 


10 cannot ſay, fir, whether there be any in- 

_ ſtance in which the whole phraſe, coming in 
% esd, is applied to the birth or appearance 
of any mere man; nor do I think ſuch an 


= phraſe imply a depoſition of one ſtate of be- 
ing, and an aſſumption of another. In my 
former work, I gave you an inſtance, in which 
ev Tapx; 18 a mere expletive. For I would ye 
knew what great conflict 1 have for you, and for 
as many as have not ſeen my face in the fleſh, 
Col. chap. ii. v. 1. Come in the fleſh may as 
well mean no more than come, as ſee my face * 
in the fleſh mean no more than ſee ny face. 
If therefore you will not allow that Polycarp, 
when he f ays for whoſoever does not conf ſs that 


» Ns 


inſtance neceſſary, in deciding whether the 


* 5 
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Jeſus Chrift i is come in the fleſh, * the terms 
in the fleſh from a deſign to point particularly 
at the Gnoſtics, I can ſee no reaſon why you 
ſhould not admit theſe words to be expletives 
in conformity to the idiom of the Jewiſh 


ee 


But to prove that Polycarp was not an Hu- 
manitarian, you have recourſe to another 

method. Polycarp, at the cloſe of his letter, 

refers to the letters of Ignatius.“ 


Whether we have tlie letters of Ignatius to 
which Polycarp refers, is the queſtion. I will 
only repeat to you, what I have before ſaid: 
« Many very learned men contend for the ge- 
e nuineneſs of ſome of the works, which bear 
the name of Ignatius: others, ſome of whom 
believed in the pre-exiſtence of Chriſt, inſiſt 
e upon it that all are ſpurious.” Until this 
queſtion can be fully determined, it appears 
to me that no uſe can be made of theſe 
« beautiful and curious remains of Apoſto- 
« lical antiquity,” as you are pleaſed to term 
| EE the 
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dee my Letters, p. 200. 


E F 


me writings aſcribed to © the good Ignatius.” 


When you attempt to prove Polycarp's opi- 


nions reſpecting Chriſt, not from his own, 


letter, but from letters to which he refers, and 
the genuineneſs of which you muſt know to 


be diſputed, will it not he thought that your 


cauſe is weak ? 


« And what is flill more extraordinary, the 
« yery miraculous parts of the narration, with 


ee which you endeavour to ſhake the veracity 


« of Pionius, are enumerated word for word 


e in the more credible relation of Euſebius.”* | 


If you refer to my Letters, you will perceive 9055 
that your charge of inconſiſtency is but ill 
ſupported, and therefore your attempt at 


irony is as unſeaſonable as it is feeble. I 
have not ſaid that the veracity of Euſebius 
is more to be depended upon than that of 
Pionius. I ſtated, that the former had given 
a relation of Polycarp's laſt prayer different 
from the latter, and added, that you ought to 
have eſtabliſned the genuineneſs of Pionius's 

3 account, 


* Randolph, p. 28. 
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account, before you reaſoned upon it. Nay, 
I pronounced it an uncertainty, whether 
Euſebius had given us the actual words of 
the dying Biſhop. 


- But although I have, in no part of my 
work, preſumed that Euſebius is more de- 
ſerving of credit than Pionius, I have given 
a reaſon, independent on the character of 
either author, for preferring the reading of 
Euſebius. It muſt, however, be confeſſed, 


' ®that, of the two readings, Euſebius has 


© moſt probably given us that which comes 
** neareſt to the prayer offered by Polycarp; 
ce who, in the concluſion of his epiſtle to the 
* Philippians, thus ſupplicates God in their 


© behalf: «© May the God and Father of our 


e Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and he himſelf our ever- 
« laſting High-Prieft, the San of God, Jeſus 
Fe ' Chriſt, &c.” 


« $0 that without having cuneate the au- 


ce thor to whom you — -:-- - 
This 


— — — — 


— -D——-—d — — N — 
See my former Letters, P- 103. 


Randolph, p. 138. 
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This aſfertion is abſolutely falſe, but yet 


not more unwarrantable than many others 
which might be adduced. - © You ill not be- 
tc ljeve that he could have pre-exifted, and 
ce therefore the expreſſion muſt befigurative.””* 
« —But yours happens to be the true ane, and 
ce therefore the other muſt be bent to a ſimilar 
« conſtruction.” —*© The Jews took up ſtanes 
ce to caſt at him, becauſe they did not believe 
ce his words: and all your difficulties, fir, ariſe 
« from the ſame caufe.”* Theſe laſt words 
amount to a declaration, that I do not believe 


the religion I profeſs. But although you may, 


in effect, have told me that I am a hypocrite, 
the aſſertion is not at all inconſiſtent with the 


unqualified teſtimony you bear to the honeſty | 


of my mind: © for a man's private character 
has no concern with his printed arguments. 
This article of morality is not, I think, to be 
found in the Chriſtian code, 


| wy What, ſir, glory to the Son, and that in 


an equal degree with the Father? (for the 


| « words 
: Randolph, p. 108. » Randolph, p. 138. 
Randolph, p. 112, . * Randalph, p. 294 
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© 2 are, 10 THEE TOGETHER | 


„WITH HIM, &c,”* 


E before intimated, that this doxology was 
very queſtionable: there is one ſatisfactory 


ground upon which 1t appears to me an in- 


terpolation. It is quite a tautology: I glo- | 


riß thee, through the eternal high-prieſt Feſus 
Chriſt, thy well-beloved Son, through whom to 
thee, &c. This is but a repetition of aſ- 
cribing glory to the Father through Chriſt. 


But, if this doxology were unqueſtionably 
uſed by Polycarp, I think my interpretation 


not at all ſhaken by your remark. Becauſe 


glory is to be rendered to Chriſt together with 


God, is an equal degree of glory implied? 


« And we are to preſume, I imagine, that 

"* of Y UT ayit, in the Holy Spirit, and 
ce which you will obſerve alſo, without any 
breach of claſſical propriety, might be ren- 
Fe © dered with, . 
By telling me that a word may be uſed in 

two ſenſes, you do not ſhew the impropriety 


* Randolph, p. 29. Ibid. 
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Nor my having adopted one of chem; but give 
me the choice of Both. Conformably to the 
ſame mode of arguing, I might tell you, that 
without breach of claſſical propriety, & may 
be rendered ); and according to Mr. Whiſton, 
EE who has offered many reaſons againſt with, 

mis is the beſt interpretation and * 30 | 
is cight. 


_—_ * But a more unexceptionable teſtimony 
 «< {till remains, and that is, the confeſſion of 
the Smyrneans themſelves. They cloſe their 
« narrative with theſe words: Brethren, we 
cc wiſh you all health, and to walk in the word 
« of Jeſus Chriſt, according to the goſpel, 
e 291th whom be glory to God, both the Father 
*« and the Holy Ghoſt.” ? 


Let this letter be deemed the production of 
the church of Smyrna, and there is ſufficient 
room to doubt the authenticity of this paſſage, 
ſince, by your own confeſſion, * it is omitted 
* in the narration of Euſebius;” and therefore 

you ſurely ſhould not have called it an anex- 
EY _ Ceptionable 

# Randolph, p. 30. | 


81. 


ceptionable 8 of the manner in which 
the Smyrneans underſtood their biſhop. 


But you think to have gained an advantage 
over me another way. The form of your 
argument is this: Tou confeſs this letter to be 
tbe work of Pionius; hence it may be confidered 
as a proof of his own faith: he, therefore, may be 


produced as an inſtance of one who acknowledged i 


the divinity of Chriſt before the time of Tuſtin. 
But, fir, when, from the omiſſion in Euſebius, 
you ſo naturally concluded, that I ſhould 
doubt the cloſe of this epiſtle, ſuppoſing it to 
be written by the church at Smyrna; I won- 
der that you did not purſue your train of 
" reaſoning a little further, and foreſee that I 
ſhould equally ſuſpect the ſame paſſage, ſup- 
poſing this letter to be the work of Pionius; 
for he lived, as you rightly inform us, long 
before the time of Euſebius. 


9 1 wauld alſo add, that the character of 
* Pzonius, as given by Euſebius, is ſuch as 
* would make one cautious of doubting = | 
« teſtimany.”* _ 


- > Randolph, p. 31, note. 
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You may believe Pionius, when lie ſays, 
that he actually received a viſit from Poly- 
carp's' ghoſt. Credat Fudeus Apella, non ego; 
« for it requires a more capacious credulity 
_ *< than any reaſonable man would,' I think, 
_ < wiſh to poſſeſs.” I will not, however, ſuſ— 
Ss pect the good man of inventing this tale. 
Perhaps he miſtook a dream for a reality. 


« And even if we ſuppoſe him, (Pionius) 
<« through religious zeal, to have exaggerated 
te the miraculous occurrences of Polycarp' JF 
« death, &c.” . 


Ils not © this a little inconſiſtent with the 
high character you juſt before attributed to 
Pionius? If his religion evidenced itſelf in ly- 
ing, muſt he not have been a very great knave? 


The words recap a pu, are e fre 
« qnuny uſed, xc.“ 


After declaring, that my remarks on the 

different 2 of theſe words are be- 

| e neath 
Randolph, p. 31, note. * Randolph, p. 32 


; 
| 
i 


tion of Son of God, amongſt the firſt con- 


eminent wiſdom and ſanctity.“ To this, 


1 
« neath a ſchool- boy, you allow that they = 
may be uſed in the ſenſe I have given. Ils 


this the way you © put my — to the 
e bluſh?” 


But to prove that the Greek words are not 
in this place employed in the ſecondary ſenſe, 
you ſay that worſhip is offered to Chriſt as 
the Son of God. Permit me to repeat « that 
« this appellation may have been given to 
te him as the Meſſiah, the common ſignifica- 


« verts to Chriſtianity, or on account of his 


as well as to many other parts of my reply, 

you oppoſe nothing but language of a very 
poſitive and uninſtructing kind, namely, © that 

« with the liberty of interpretation I aſſume, 
* there hardly exiſts, in any language, an ex- 

0 « preſſion that may not be perverted from Its 

% obvious meaning, &c. &e. 


« But, fir, we can proceed a ſtep farther in 


= oppoſition to this extraordinary criticiſm ; we 
4 can 


See my former Letters, p. 168. 


_ 
"a "+ 
3 


« can ſilence every doubt of opinion with the 
« ;mperious tone of fact. We can prove, that 

« adoration was paid by the community of 
« Chriſtians to their Saviour, long before the 
« tragical end of Polycarp furniſhed us with 


E 


« the ſhort and intereſting narrative. There 


« 55 a letter ſtill extant of Pliny the younger 
« to Trajan, in which he affirms, that the 


« Chriſtians were accuſtomed to aſſemble on 
an appointed day, before day-light, and al- 


« ternately „ing bymns to Chriſt as God. 


Mr. Robinſon, in his Plea, probably may 

have ſupplied you with this imperious fact, 
and Mr. Lindſey, in his Examination," has 
ſupplied me with an anſwer. An attentive 
and candid peruſal of what he has advanced 
upon this ſubject will, I believe, lead to a 
conviction, that this evidence is not quite fo 
ſtubborn as it appears to your mind. I feel 
tempted to inſert a long extract, becauſe it is 
ſo ſatisfactory: but I am reſtrained by the 
apprehenſion of filling my book with quota- 
tions, with which the reader is probably not 
unacquainted, 


= Randolph, p. 35. P. 119, 120, 121. 
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unacquainted, although they have not even 
been mentioned by you. I am really tired 
with having ſo often deſired you to recollect: 


the replies which have already been made to 
pony ed remarks. 


gut you ſee noth ing extraordinary in 
* this change; and though Irenæus plunges 
from the ſimplicity of Humanitarianiſm to 
« the depth of Trinitarian idolatry ; though 
© he abandons at once all the plain inſtruc- _ 
« tions of his religious teacher, for the on- 
* derful and myſterious doftrines of the Philo fo- 
q 1 . bee. 


| You profeſs, by this alles, w-ſhew' the : 
abfurdity of the change I ſuppoſe to have 
taken place in the mind of Irenæus, but 
your ſtatement is not correct. [I have not 
contended that Juſtin was a Trinitarian; I 
have repreſented him to have aſſerted the Son 
to be a divinity, but inferior to the Father 
from whom he derived all his powers. You - 
might likewiſe have knovyn, that the doctrine 


of the full 3 of the Son to the Father 
is 


| * Randolph, P- 37. | 


9 SET} 
not thought by Humanitarians to have 
taken place until the latter end of the fourth 
eentury. 1 
But, doubtleſs, you will fay, is not ſuch a 
= change, as that which you allow, extremely 
. : f ſtrange? How came Irenzus to deſert the 
tinſtructions of Polycarp, who had converſed 
vich the apoſtle John, for the new opinion | 
of juſtin? 


I have already obſerved, that Irenæus en- 
tertained a high opinion of Juſtin, and be- 
lieved, perhaps, his account of having re- 
ceived ſupernatural aſſiſtance in interpreting 
| theſcriptures.* Hence he may have been led 
= to think that Juſtin had given a happy explana- 
tion of the doctrine delivered by the Apoſtles 
and Polycarp. Thoſe plain men, when they 
taught that Jeſus was a man, by whom the 
Father, who dwelled in bim, performed mira- 
cles, had no other idea of him than of a 
human being aided by Gop. Juſtin and the 

a endeavouring to inveſtigate the 

| operations 


EY 


” See my former Letters, — _ 9Tbid. p. 172. 


3 


1% 1] 


1 of Deity, aſcribed the power by ol 
which ſuch wonders were wrought to a ray F j 


of divinity, occaſionally communicated to the 


ancient prophets, and withdrawn again, but 


at length permanently annexed to Jeſus of Na- 


zareth, who was therefore thought to be di- 


vine, though but in a low degree. Thus 


imagining that they had only explained, not 
altered, the doctrines of the Apoſtles and Poly- 


carp, they contended that they were advocates 
for the ſame faith. Attend but to this idea, 


fir, and you will not be at a loſs to diſcover the 
reaſon why Irenzus, inſtead of ** endeavour- 
e ing to account for the errors of his huma- 
ce nitarian maſter, ſhould appeal to him for 
e the confirmation of his own tenets.” It 


' ſeems, at firſt ſight, ſtrange that men, who 


believed a divine ray to have been permanently 


united to the man Jeſus, ſhould contend that 


they held the ſame opinion as the Apoſtles 


and Polycarp, who ſpoke of Jeſus no other- 


wiſe than as à man approved of God by figns and 
wonders: but when we recollect that the ſame 
pretenſions to the true apoſtolic faith are uni- 

| . | formly 
_ © Randolph, p. 39, 40. 


, 9 | 
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3 brmly made by the Arians, and even Trini- 
1 tarians of the preſent day, the wonder ceaſes. 


cgarted; whilſt my queſtions remain in full 
force. If Polycarp had inſtructed Irenæus 
in the doctrine of Chriſt's divinity, would 
not the latter, when he was ſpeaking in an 


e xalted manner of the author of his faith, 
have made particular mention, that the ſame 


« doctrine was communicated to him by the 
venerable Biſhop of Smyrna, the diſciple 
« of John? Would he not likewiſe have ex- 
te preſſed a doubt about the reality of the 
e particular revelation of Juſtin, and con- 


© ſuch a divine communication, ſince he had 
e himſelf received the ſame truth from Poly- 
< carp, and Polycarp from the apoſtle John?” 


© I may now, I think, ſafely leave your 
* compariſon of the two creeds,” &c. 


* 11 
=» Ibid, P- 173. Randolph, p. 41. 


I believe it will be thought, fir, that you 
are nw furniſhed © with a deciſive ſolution”, 
to the difficulties which you imagined you had 


ce tended that there could be no neceſlity for 
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I muſt ſtill inſiſt, that if the aka had | 
intended to exhibit, in each of theſe.creeds, a 
ſummary of the faith of any church, they 


would not only have conſiſted of the ſame | 


articles, but agreed in words. I really won- 


der, fir, that you can perceive no difference 


between them. In the one, God made the 
world by Jeſus Chriſt; in the other, he is not 
repreſented to have employed any agent. In 
the one, Chriſt is faid to have been by himſelf 
united to man; in the other, it is not declared 
to have been done by his own power. How 
you can make it appear, that either affords 
*« a convincing evidenee of the agreement 
between the doctrines of the earlieſt ages of 
Chriſtianity, and the faith of the prefent 


church of England,” I am ne at a loſs to 


diſcover. 


ce The quotation of the paſſage from Ter- 
« tullia - - - would call for no an- 


« ſwer, after what has been advanced by Dr. 


te Prieſtley, and replied to by Dr. Horſley, 
4 had N et - 


I with 


| —— E 


Randolph, p. 42. 
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d vic that this inſtance of your conduct 
* had been more general; I wiſh that when you 
1 | 3 confe effedly advanced old matter, with a vie w to 
F bl give me information, you had afforded ailditi- 

EH nal proofs of your own knowledge, by com- 
menting upon the anſwers which others have 
I alrcady given. Thus the public would not 
4 have found in your book, and conſequently in 

nine, ſo much which has been ſubmitted to 
| them before. 


« The major pars credentium, rendered, as it 
_ <- ſhould be, the greater part of believers, not 
dhe greater part of Chriftians, would have 
= < ſuggeſted to you, that Tertullian is not 
e talking of Chriſtians, but heretics, &c.”* 


According toeyou, fir, credentium, believers, 
means heretics, or thoſe whom Tertullian 
would have ranked amongſt the claſs of in- 
credentium, or unbelievers. If I were inclined 
to copy your language, I ſhould tell you, 
* that you corrupt the very ſpirit of lan- 
« guage, c. | 


1 Further, 


Randolph, P. 44. 
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Further, let us ſee what would be the ſenſe 


of this paſſage, ſuppoſing Tertullian to have 


alluded to heretics by the term credentium. 


The unlearned and the ignorant, of whom 


« the greater part of heretics always conſiſts,” 
&c. Is it then his idea, that amongſt heretics 


only, not amongſt thoſe who. belong to the 


church, the greater part is unlearned and ig- 
norant? No, no, ſir, Tertullian could never 
have made ſo ridiculous an aſſertion. 


Upon reconſidering this paſſage, I agree 
with you, that credentium ſhould rather have 
been tranſlated believers than Chriftians; not, 
however, for the ſtrange reaſon which you 
have aſſigned, but becauſe it appears to be 
only a general aſſertion, that the major part 
of believers in any religion muſt conſiſt of 


the unlearned. If I be right in this notion, 


(and the word ſemper renders it paſt doubt) 
then Tertullian plainly intimates that the 
great body of the people profeſſed t. the belief 
of Pr axeas. 


But it ſeems that this point, though proved, 
is: of no uſe to the Humanitarian, Praxeas 
: was 


1 J 


was a Patri haſſian, not an Humanitarian. Mr. 
Kett has ſaid ſo; and you, * have afforded 


him your ſmction. ö 


« And hin you aſſert that Tertullian al- 
« lows that Praxeas did not ſay that the Fa- 
« ther was crucified and died, I muſt again 
« accuſe you of want of attention to the ſub- 
ce ject you are diſcuſling.”” 


An excellent argument, indeed, fir, you 
have brought forward, for the ſake of making 
good this charge. Tertullian “ is reducing 
« Praxeas to an abſurdity,” and attempting 
to ſhew that, although Praxeas © was afraid 

to ſay that the Father was paſible,” ſtill it 
followed from his acknowledgment that he 
was compaſſible. Times dicere paſſibilem quem 
dicis compaſſibilem. Let me now aſk you, fir, 
does not Tertullian, both by expreſs words and 
by his method of reaſoning, allow Praxeas 
not to have been a Patripaſian? If, with 
a view to point out to you the abſurdity of 
the doctrine of a Trinity in Unity, I tell 

1 you, 


— — 


3 — ern eter 


- 7 Randolph, p. 45+ 


L 3 

you, that although you are afraid to de- 
ec clare” one to be three, and three to be one, 
yet it follows from that doctrine; this is an 
endeavor to prove that your notion of a 
Triune God involves an abſurdity, not that 
vou believe that abſurdity. The very en- 
deavor, indeed, preſumes the contrary ; for 
otherwiſe it would be the greateſt abſurdity 
in me to attempt to convince you, by means, 

which to my own knowledge could not poſli- 
bly be attended with ſucceſs. Y 


I may now, I think, venture to queſtion 
whether Mr. Kett, upon whom you beſtow fo 
much praiſe for his Bampton Lectures, will 
he 


— — —— — — — — — p OE or G.- Lay 


** 


* 


2 I cannot but remark, that whilſt Mr. R. can diſcover 
nothing to praiſe in Mr. Porter, Mr. Jardine, Dr. Prieſtley, | 
or any writer who diſagrees in ſentiment with himfelf, every 
 Trinitarian author he admires with rapture. He refers to 
his Fanuly Expoſitory by the late Preſident of Corpus, and 
to Biſhop Bull, © for the beſt explanation of Juſtin's ſenti- 
« ments;” he cannot refrain & from paying Mr. Whitaker 
ce that tribute of admiration for acuteneſs of penetration, 
« and depth of reſearch, which he deſerves from the whole 
„ Chriſtian world.” Mr. Jones's Anſwer to Biſhop Clay: 
ton's Eſſay on Spirit, “ is a moſt ingenious and maſterly 
« piece of critical divinity.” Mr. Kett's Bampton _— 


1 


be ready to return the compliment for your 
defence of him. 


« Above all, I wall recommend to your 
« peruſal Tertullian's opinion of heretics, 
« among which (perhaps whom would be 
e better) Praxeas is reckoned, in which you 
« may find ſome leſſons 2 to the 
« preſent day. 


I with that you had been ſo explicit as to 
have pointed out the parts to which you al- 
lude. Tertullian, in this work, profeſſes to 
expoſe the obſtinacy, the hypocriſy, and the 
evil lives of heretics. It certainly cannot be 
your meaning to aſſign the ſame character to 
the Difſenters of theſe times. 


Permit me now in my turn to recommend, 


by way of . leſſon,” not any work of conſi- 
derable 


rr CT 

do juſtice to the cauſe of Chriſtianity, © as. _ do credit to 
« the talents and zeal of its defender. The believer in 
< the Divinity of our Saviour will have to thank Mr. Haw- 
© ker, the able defender of it, for placing his faith on a foun- 
* dation that may bid defiance to the attack of its adverſaries.” 


* Randolph, p. 48. 


1 


derable length generally ſo that it ſhall be im- 
poſſible to diſcover my alluſion, but a particu- 
lar paſſage from the writings of Juſtin. He 
tells Antoninus, that the Chriſtians ought not 
to have been puniſhed becauſe they were 
Chriſtians. © Neither praiſe, nor blame, ſays 
© he, ought to be annexed to any perſon on 
te account of his religious denomination ; but 
ce jt ſhould be enquired whether his actions 
© have been virtuous or vicious.” Let all 
thoſe who would not only continue a claſs of 
men in a degraded ſtate, but ſubject them to 
puniſhment on account of their opinions, read 
this liberal ſentiment, and take ſhame to them- 
ſelves for the narrowneſs of their conduct. 


| You next paſs to my obſervations on the 

reputed epiſtle of Barnabas. I have ſaid— 

« Since there is nothing certain about this 

e epiſtle, but that it came out after the deſtruc- 

tion of Jeruſalem, the overthrow of which 

* 1s there mentioned; and before the year 200, 

ce about, which time Clemens Alexandrinus 

rote, &c. it might therefore have made its 
appearance 
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Wl appearance after 140, when Juſtin's work was 


« given to the world. » You aſſign as a reaſon 
why this forgery was not practiſed after the 
time of Juſtin, that no mention is made 
of him, which certainly would have been 
the caſe if it had come out after this cele- 
brated heathen convert had publiſhed his 
doctrines. By this reaſoning you imagine 
the writer of this epiſtle to be deſtitute even 
of common ſenſe. He wants to paſs his book 
as the production of Barnabas, who lived 
many years before Juſtin; and yet he men- 
tions Juſtin, that his impoſture may be de- 
tected. This comes of your attempt to ſhew 
that the reputed epiſtle of Barnabas was pub- 
liſhed before the time of Juſtin. Let me rea- 
ſon now after the ſame form, but I hope with 
greater validity, to make it appear that this 
work probably did not. come out before the 
time of Juſtin. Clemens Alexandrinus, who 
wrote, as we have ſeen, about the year 200, 
mentions this work. Had it made its ap- 
pearance before A. D. 140, is it not highly 
en that Juſtin, Irenæus, Tertullian, or 

N ſome 
Randolph, p. 53. 5 
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fome of the other early writers, would have 


| noticed it before Clemens? 


Let me now examine another method by 
which you aim to eſtabliſh the probability 
that the epiſtle in queſtion, allowing it to be 


| ſpurious, was not publiſhed after the time of 


_ 


For to . (and if there be any weight 


*in your ſuppoſition, we are conſtrained to 
8 beheve it) that 140 years after the death of 


e our Saviour, and the progreſſive eſtabliſn- 
* ment of the Chriſtian faith in almoſt every 


* part of the known world; after the pro- 


% mulgation of doctrines delivered by the 
% Apoſtles to the ſeveral churches, and 
guarded with the utmoſt zeal and vigilance 
« by their co- adjutors and ſucceſſors; to be- 
« Heve, I ſay, that, in leſs than half that time, 
* a converted heathen ſhould entirely over- | 
turn the ſyſtem of faith, and effect fo total 


ee a change in the ſentiments of the Chriſtian 


* world, that no diſciple of the Apoſtles could 
* be found bold enough. to ſtep forward and 
" __ his blaſphemous tenets; that with a 

« n 


0 KEE 
ec ſweeping hand of innovation, he ſhould at 
once have deſtroyed every veſtige of Unita- 
« r;an ſimplicity, and brought over its fol- 
« lowers to the altars of Trin:tarian idolatry; 
cc that Polycarp, who underwent a cruel 
« death as well as Juſtin, in ſupport of his 
« faith, who was alive when Juſtin publiſhed, 
« and defended the doctrine of the Son's di- 
« vinity;—that this venerable biſhop, dying 
<« as you alledge in the profeſſion of Huma- 
te nitarian ſentiments, ſhould never have ut- 
< tered a ſyllable againſt this dangerous and 
te increafing hereſy, requires a credulity more 
* capacious than any reaſonable man would, I 
„ think, wiſh to poſſeſs.” 


If 1 underſtand this ſublime paſſage, it is 
your intention to point out how great an ab- 
ſurdity I am conſtrained to believe, if I hold 
this letter to have been forged after the year 
140; namely, that I am conſtrained to believe 
the whole Chriſtian world to have been, in 
leſs than the half of 140 years, converted from 
Unitarianiſm to Trinitarianiſm. How does 

0 this 

* Randolph, p. 53. | 
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this follow? Not from my notion that Juſtin 


firſt elevated Chriſt into a Divinity, though 


an inferior Divinity to the Father; for 1 
maintain that the error of Juſtin gradualh 
gained ground, and that the doctrine of the 
Trinity was not introduced until the latter 
end of the fourth century. But I ſuppoſe it 
follows thus: the writer of the epiſtle in 
queſtion repreſents the Chriſtian world to be 
Trinitarian; if he wrote between the years 
140 and 200, then the converſion of the 


world from Unitarian fimplicity to Trinitarian 
idolatry took place in leſs than the half of 


140 years. Is not this the form of your 
al * ? 


It is not to be forgotten, that, according to 


the ſuppoſition on both ſides, this writer de- 


ſigned to impoſe upon the world his own 
work as the production of Barnabas; thus 


whatever account he has given of the ſenti- 


ments profeſſed by the Chriſtian world, it re- 
lates tothe time of Barnabas, and can therefore 
be no evidence of thoſe which prevailed at 
the time the forgery was committed. 


— 


« But 


E 5 
« But the teſtimony of Clemens Romanus 
« not being ſo poſitive in its affirmation as 
« that of Barnabas, Ignatius;'or-Irenzus, is 
« allowed to be genuine, and confeſſedly the work 
« of this Wan, as i corona 
Away, away, fir, » with duch wrath in- ; 
ſinuations. 


7 4 
2711 


* The ſceptre of the majeſty of God, & 6 54 


Vou ſay that, in my reply to your conſtruc- 
tion of this paſſage, I have not brought < the 
te ſhadow of an argument, except it be the 
« opinion of Dr. Prieſtley, that it means 10 
« ſuch thing. What could induce you to 
hazard this declaration? Have I not examined 
the paſſage, part by part, and offered reaſons 
in juſtification of my interpretation? ? "Thoſe 
reaſons you oppoſe, in your uſual manner, by 
_ ſaying, © Does not Clemens evidently allude 
eto ſome exalted means or power Chriſt had 
« in poſſeſſion, and conſented to lay afide? 
«Iam vg to abide by what I have al- 

„ 


ern 


* Randolph, p. 55, 56. f Tbid. p. 57. 6 Ibid. p- 58. 
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* ready advanced, without feeling the ſmalleſt 
apprehenſion from the weight or ſucceſs of 


« your criticiſm.” 


De DRL, only 5 to you one reflection, 


e and which I think an important one, that 


« if you allow Chriſt, as a mere agent of al- 


mighty direction, to have poſſeſſed more 


ce power than he thought proper to exert, you 
© make the Creator refer to an inſtrument of 


* his will the choice of purſuing his — 


ce tent deſigns,” &c. 


When I faid © that Chriſt, who could do 
te all things by virtue of the power of the Fa- 


< ther who dwelt in him, preferred a low 


e condition to that of a great prince, 


meaning, I think, was obvious. . Chriſt, 
though the Father was pleaſed to reſide in 
him, and enable him todo all things, was not 
elated with Pride: his inclination and ſenſe 
of duty were in perfect uniſon; he was con- 
tented with his low condition of life. I ſurely 
left not the choice of thwarting the deſigns of 

Omnipotence 


— MM 


* Randolph, p. 59. Ibid. 
* See my former Letters, P. 187, 
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| Omnipotence to one, who could do all things 
only by virtue of the power of the . who 
dwelt in him. | 


In reply to the following paſſage I adduced 

from Clemens, The Apoſtles preached the 
« goſpel to us under a commiſſion from the 
<« Lord Jeſus Chriſt: Chriſt is therefore ſent 
0 by God, and the Apoſtles by Chriſt, | and 
e both are done in their order according to 
c the will of God;” you obſerve, that be- 
« fore I can make this or any other quota- 
« tion of any avail, I muſt firſt eſtabliſh the 
«© Humanitarian doctrine of ſcripture; for the 
faith of every apoſtolical writer is ulti- 
< mately to be aſcertained by a n. to 
« We facred . 


If you uk this tia of determining the 
belief of every apoſtolic writer, how do you 
know that you have yourſelf rightly inter- 
preted the ſacred writings; or, let your in- 
fallibrlity be granted, does it follow that the 
apoſtolic writer may not have been miſtaken? 

« If 
. 
| 


| See allo Mr. Randolph, p. 130. ® Randolph, p. 62. 
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« If the faith of every apoſtolical writer is to 
7 be aſcertained by firſt eſtabliſhing the ſenſe 


d of ſcripture,” you, ſtr, have employed your- 
ſelf moſt abſurdly in fo diligently ſearching 


their works. As far as you are perſuaded 
that your doctrine is ſeriptural, ſo far you 


know their ſentiments, and there is no occaſion 


of conſulting their works. Why therefore, 
« after having interpreted Juſtin by Paul,” 
did you . undertake to make it appear that 


c the opinions of this holy martyr aſſimilated 


« with the doctrines of the _ It was 
a work of ſupererogation. 10 ny 6 


How much; fir, do! we differs] in opinion! 


Io ne it appears, that if it be doubtful in 
what ſenſe an apoſtolical writer employs a 


text of ſcripture, it will be vain to ſeek his 


meaning by a reference to the ſcripture itſelf, 
for we can never determine, that his con- 


ſtruction was the ſame as ours. 


« To your obſervation on a ſecond epiſtle 


«of e and which on the admiſſion 


| | « of 
= Compare Randolph, p. 4 with p. 13. Ms nc bo 


© * 


« of its being a forgery) was certainly uſhered 2 


% 


« jnto the world under his fgnature, and there- 
« fore juſtly imagined to agree in opinion at 
© leaſt, if not in language, I hardly know. 
« how to anſwer.”* 
That «© you hardly know how to anſwer,” 
18 indeed very true. 


« With regard to your ſtrictures on n Nady 
et WaTH and MaInuara, I would obſerve, that 
whether you allow or not the wilfulneſs of 


© the alteration, it is an alteration unſup- 


« ported by any manuſcript; and when, 
« without knowing the reaſons which Junius 
« advances in behalf of Ma%yuere, (for I quote 
ce your own words): you bring proofs in. fa- 
te your of his alteration, or rather a peremp- 
« tory deciſion, that Had auara cannot be the 
e genuine reading, &c. 


Not having had an opportunity of exami- 
ning the edition of Junius, it was impoſſible 


* 
. | X 
* * 


* See Randolph, p. 64, and compare the whole paragraph 
with the remarks in my former Letters, p. 194 195. 


* Randolph, p. 65. M 


1 


for me to ſay what critical reaſons he might 


have for preferring MeIypara ; but I was 


convinced, by arguments drawn from other 


paſſages of Clemens, that Na9yuare could not 
be the genuine reading. Such arguments 
are not the leſs valid, becauſe J am unac- 
quainted with the reaſons advanced by Junius, 
in behalf of Mavnuara. Why, therefore, have 
you not offered the leaſt reply to them ? 


\ 


I fancy if the reader will take the pains 
to conſult my former work, p. 198, 199, he 
will perceive how little foundation there 1s 
for your charge, that I ſet up aſſertions of 
«* my own,” unſupported by reaſoning. 


ce And when the form of inquiſitien, as 
« you properly ſtate it, conſiſted in this gene- 
ce ral demand, Are you a Chriſtian? our ſeparate 
© notions of what conſtituted a Chriſtian, 


« would determine the faith that could thus 


ce boldly triumph over the pains of death, 
* and the malice of F 


5 In 
1 Randolph, p. 67. 8 
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Z 

In explaining the form of inquiſition, it was 
not my object to determine the faith for which 
the primitive Chriſtians died, but to ſhew that 
it was not eafily determinable, and conſequently 
that you had no ground for ſo confidently 
affirming that the martyrs of the early 
« centuries endured the cruelties of perſecu- 
« tion, for obſtinately refuſing to renounce 
cc the adoration they thought due to Chriſt,” 


It was a matter of wonder to me, how you 


could know the particular ſentiments of the 


accuſed Chriſtians, when the queſtion was 
thus general, and the anſwer but a ſimple 
affirmation or negation. 


In your laſt work you have, however, 
thought proper to advance ſome inſtances, 
in ſupport of your aſſertion reſpecting the 
faith of the martyrs. From what I have writ- 
ten, you may without difficulty colle& that 
your examples of Ignatius and Polycarp have 
no weight with me; but the ſtoning of St. 
Stephen, as recorded in the acts of the 


3 ec Apoſtles, 


" Randolph's Letter to Dr. Prieſtley, p. 49. 
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« Apoſtles, the murder of St. James, as re- 


« lated from the various accounts of that 
c tranſaction collected by Euſebius, and the | 
ce martyrdom of St. Symphoroſa, which has a 
« place in the compilation of Ruinart, are in- 
(e Perious facts which muſt ſilence me for ever.” 


I will be bold enough, fir, t. to examine each 
of theſe inſtances. 


Stephen's belief in the divinity of Chriſt, | 
you infer, I ſuppoſe, from Acts vii. 59: 
« And they ſtoned Stephen, calling upon, 
ee and ſaying, Lord Jeſus, receive my ſpirit.” 
The word God, calling upon GOD, I have 
omitted, becauſe it does not occur in the 
original Greek; not that I think any differ- 
ence, which can affect the queſtion, would be 
made by retaining it, The ſenſe would 
then be—Stephen, ſeeing the glory of God, 
and Jeſus at his right hand; invoked God, and 
recommended his ſpirit to the protection of 
Chriſt. I have been much pleaſed with ſome 
—_— on this = ect by the Rev. Paul 

TW | Candake, 

* See Randolph, p. 67, 68, and alſo p. 35. 


EI 
Cardale, nor can I refrain from inſerting; 
them, though they have been before cited by 
Mr. Lindſey, in 1 to the late Mr. 
Robinſon. 


« Stephen, we reaſonably conclude, would 
ee have called upon God, when thus dying by 
ce the hands of violence, as he had at all times 
« paſt been wont to direct his prayer, had he 
e not been ſurpriſed with a ſight of the man 
« Chriſt Jeſus, God's firſt miniſter, ſtanding 
« at the right hand of glory, ready to receive 
« him. He ſaw him in the form and likeneſs 
ce of the ſon of man, or of the lamb that had been 
Alain, as repreſented in the viſion, Revelation 
v. 6. This would naturally, and with the 
« utmoſt propriety, lead him to all Jeſus to 
<« help him, or eagerly to place £ confidence 
in that ſuccour he ſhewed himſelf officially 
ready to give him. He well knew what he 
* had taught his diſciples to expect from him, 
as the reſurrection and the life, or as the vital 
head of all his followers. This was as na- 

5 PF 3 « tural 
— ¹wuw. _=_—=__ 


t dee Lindſey's Examination of Robinſon's Plea, 88, 89; 
alſo Chriſtie on the Divine Unity; 237. 
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ee tural as it had been for his diſciples, who 
« had ſeen his miraculous power, to call on 
« him thus in a great ſtorm at ſea; Lord, ſave 
ce us; we periſh. Matthew viii. 24, 25. All 
« the while, and in both caſes, Stephen and the 
e diſciples muſt have well known, that it was 
e their duty to call upon God, as their ſu- 
e preme refuge in all perils and extremities. 
And inaſmuch as, like Martha, they were 
« all of them fully perſuaded, that whatever 
&© Jeſus would aſk of God, God would grant 
eit; nevertheleſs, it is not to be wondered at, 
« that upon their being with Chriſt, or ſeeing 
« him, they ſhould readily apply to him, well 
e knowing that he had great power with God, 
and ſtood in the higheſt favour with him. 


The murder of James is next in order; 
and as you have choſen Euſebiug for your 
authority, I will lay his account before the 
reader, that he may judge of the evidence by 
which you are led to conclude, that this 
Apoſtle died in a belief 'of the divinity of 
Chriſt. James ſays to the Jews, Scribes and 
Phariſees, who came to demand his opinion of 


Jeſus, © Why do you alk r me concerning Jeſus 
60 « the 


( 1 

« the Son of man? He fits in heaven on the 
« r;ght hand of the Great Power, and will come 
jn the clouds of heaven. Whereby many were 
« fully perſuaded, and glorified God for that 
« teſtimony of James, ſaying, Hoſanna to the 
c Son of David. When his enemies had 
« thrown him from the battlement, and be- 
te gan to caſt ſtones upon him; he, not being 
« quite dead, kneeled down and ſaid, I beſeech 
ce thee, O Lord God, the Father, forgive them: 
* for they know not what they do. 


I have long ceaſed to be ſurpriſed, at find- 
ing you advance in your ſupport what 1s moſt 
deciſively againſt you. Do you mean to 
prove that James held the doctrine of Chriſt's 
divinity, becauſe his prayer is ſolely addreſſed 
. to the Father? or doyou think yourſelf war- 
ranted in your concluſion, becauſe Chriſt is 
deſcribed as fitting in heaven on. the right hand 
of the Great Power? To fit on the right hand 
of a ſpiritual being, cannot be a literal phraſe, 
but implies a high ſtate of exaltation in hea- 
ven. Beſides, Chriſt is clearly diſtinguiſhed 
fromthe Great Power at whoſe right hand he fits. 
/ 


It 


L 88 ]- 
It remains to beſtow a few winds upon the 
remarkable narrative of St. Symphoroſa, which 
you juſtly ſay is deſerving of attention, if it 
te be true.” With what propriety have you 
introduced theſe laſt words! for ſurely the fact 
may well be queſtioned. In the preface te 
the Amſterdam edition, Rumart mentions, 
that the account 1s attributed in the manu- 
ſcripts to Julius Africanus, but that it cannot 
be aſcertained whether he were the author, 
ſince all the works of that hiſtorian have been 
long loſt, Let it however be ſuppoſed, that 
this narrative was actually written by Julius 
Africanus, the truth of it is far from being 
_ eſtabliſhed, Julius Africanus lived about 100 
years after the date of the . bleſſed Sympho- 
« roſa's* martyrdom. How is it to be deter- 
mined that his information was accurate? 


* 


Jo: is Hd SS ont ot 


Thus have I followed you through your 
Vindication, as far as the early Chriſtian 
writers are concerned. To refute your ar- 
guments has been my ſole object: if I have 


been ſucceſsful in this part of our contro- a 
|  verſy, ; 


Randolph, p. 68, 
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Twi 


verſy, you have not in the leaſt degree ſhaken 
Dr. Prieſtley's poſition, that the firſt Chriſ- 
tians were until the time of Juſtin, believers 
in the ſimple humanity of Chriſt, and J have 
obtained all which I propoſed. Adbuc ſub 


 judice lis oft. | 

| I remain, Dear Sir, + 
Your's, &c. 

— . — 


LETTER IV. 


RE MARK S UPON YOUR APPEAL TO 


| THE OCRIPTURES. 


DEAR SIR, 


OU begin with an attempt to ſupport 
& your perſonification of the Logos. I have 


uſed, it ſeems, © an unbecoming expreſſion,” in 


faying, that until you have eſtabliſhed the 
propriety of ſuppoſing the Logos to fignify 


Chriſt, it is to no purpoſe to bring forward 


the opening of John's goſpel. © My opinion 
* being ſingular, it is incumbent on me to 
e maintain 
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© maintain it by proof before I condemn 
« what has received the ſanction of ages. 


One would really imagine that I had ſtarted 
ſome novel doctrine, not a doctrine which 
has been defended by men of the greateſt ta- 
lents for ſo many centuries. But what if, 
unaffected by the reproof, I repeat that, ſince 
this queſtion had been ſo ably combated on 
both ſides, you ought to have ſtated on what 
grounds you thought the ſtrongeſt arguments 
were on the ſide of your church, not pre- 
ſumed that its interpretation muſt neceſſarily 
be right?” 


To ſhake the reaſonableneſs of our faith 
* from the teſtimony of St. John, you inform 
eus that the pronoun ovro; will equally apply 
ee to an attribute as well as a perſon.”* 


Obſerve, fir, that when I advance a poſi- 
tion, I endeavor to eſtabliſh it by argument, 
not take it for granted that I muſt be right. 

| | Such 

* Randolph, p. 72. 7 Randolph's Letter to Dr. Prieſt- 
ley, p. 15. Randolph, p. 74. | 1% 


* 
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Such an application of org you do not diſ- 
pute, and therefore you ſay that in this in- 
ſtance we can only be determined by * a 
« compariſon of the paſſage with the context, 
« and with the uniform tenor of ſcripture 
language.“ Mr. Lindſey's tranſlation you 


have rightly preſumed to be that which I ap- 


prove; and I wonder that in the numerous 
ſtrong remarks he has advanced in defence of 
it, you did not find a ſufficient anſwer to all 
your objections, 


« For an Evangeliſt gravely to begin his 
ce hiſtory, with telling us that the ſupreme 
« omnipotent God was endowed with wiſdom, 
_ © that through wiſdom he made the world, 
* and that wiſdom was an everlaſting attri- 
ce bute of the Godhead, does not appear to me 
very conſiſtent with the importance of an 
” apoitolic narrative. 


To this I anſwer, in the words of Mr. Lind- 
ſey's excellent addreſs to the youth of the Uni- 
verſities, vol. 11. p. 35, © There was a peculiar 

| ce propriety 


— 


Randolph, p. 75. 
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« propriety and beauty, in the Apoſtle intro- 
te ducing wiſdom, (the wiſdom of God) as a 
« divine perſon,. creating and governing all 
« things; that he might, in a more forcible 
ce way, inform his readers of what they could 
c not of themſelves know, and of what he 


e could bear teſtimony, that this wiſdom 


« was in the higheſt degree conſpicuous 1 in 
« Jeſus Chriſt.” 


The opening of this goſpel is thought to 
allude to a paſſage in Solomon—The Lord 
poſſeſſed me (wiſdom) in the beginning of his way, 
Sc. But perhaps you will ſay with Juſtin, 
that by theſe. words God the Son was in- 


| tended. If fo, then you admit that a God 
may be deſcribed under his principal charac- 


ter, and of courſe that there 1s nothing forced 
or unnatural in our ſuppoſing the Apoſtle 
John, to repreſent the Supreme Being under 
his attribute of wiſdom. An attention to the 
context will, however, ſufficiently convince us 
that Solomon is not ſpeaking of a pero, but 
is repreſenting wiſdom as the ſpring of action 


in the Deity. In the opening of this chapter, 


wiſdom 1 18 characteriſed as a female being, and 
| 2 
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ne under ſtandi ng. Doth not wiſdom 
cry; and underſtanding put forth her voice—ſhe 


ſlandeth in the top &c. 


« But when I come to the roth verſe, and 
« read it was in the world, and the world was 
« made by it, and the world knew it not, I then 
ce diſcover a confuſion of ideas which im- 
« peaches its rationality. If wiſdom was in 
ce the world, or as it muſt be underſtood, was 
e exemplified in the works of creation as'the 


production of almighty agency: the ——_ 
ce did know it. 


If mankind would abandon every idea in 


which * they diſcover a confuſion impeaching 
«its rationality,” the fate of a Trinity in 


Unity, and Unity in Trinity, would ſoon be 


ſealed forever. Liſten now to the explanation 
of the verſe above cited, and let. us ſee whether 


your charge be juſt. The divine wiſdom, by 


which the world was made, was with Jeſus 
of Nazareth, and the world would pay no 
attention to the inſtructions it conveyed 


through 


— —— 


Randolph, p. 69. 
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I 
through him. Thus the divine wiſdom is ſaid 
to have been in the world, becauſe it was par- 
ticularly conſpicuous in hs perſon, not be- 
cauſe © it is exemplified in the works of 
« creation.” When you tell us, that we mu/t 
underſtand it as you repreſent, might I not ſay 

in your own words, that * you chooſe to ſup- 
ce poſe us to mean“ what is moſt favourable 
to your own concluſion ? 


« And wiſdom became a man the acknow- 
* ledged attribute of the Deity is converted into 
ce ſubſtance. - - l will then aſk, how the 
ce ſuppoſition of a divine perſon, aſſuming hu- 
* man nature, be more myſterious than that 
* wiſdom or power, an attribute of divinity 
« ſhould be inveſted with a fleſhly clothing; 
ce and whether the converſion of an accident 
« into a ſub/ance, be clearer to your compre- 
« henſion than a diviſion of perſon in the 
e unity of eſſence. But ſince, in order to 
« make ſome tolerable ſenſe of the words, a 
ce berfonification has at laſt taken place, ſince 
< an infinite is joined to a finite, and quality 
te has aſſumed quantity,” &c. &c. 
—— CC ——————— — —— 
© Randolph, p. 5. 4 Randolph, Pe. 77. 
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- enquire whether «yzrero ſhould be tranſ- 
lated was rather than became, the following 
paraphraſe may perhaps be thought tole- 
« rable ſenſe.” The Divine Being, who is 
deſcribed by his character or attribute of wiſ- 
dom, dwelled in man, in the man Chriſt 
Jeſus, by whom he made a diſplay of his 
glory, &c. This paraphraſe involves, in my 
judgment, no abſurdity at all, much leſs one 
which merits to be placed by the ſide of the 
Trinity. 


3 would curfority obſerve, that the Logos 
ce of St. John, and which by the by he only uſes 
in two or three paſſages of his writings, &c.”* 


If the Logos had been the name of Chriſt, 
is it reaſonable to ſuppoſe that it would have 
been mentioned by John only in two or three 
paſlages? 


To ſupport your idea, that the Logos 
means Chriſt, you obſerve, that in the de- 


« ſcriptions 


Randolph, p. 77. 


ee And wiſdom became a man, &. Not 
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ec ſcriptions of Moſes, the Chriſtian reader 


t finds the word of God aſſuming characters 


« and properties of perſonality that cannot 
* all agree with mere ſpeech, or what is ordi- 
* narily underſtood by word, &c. 


By the Jews, who may be ſuppoſed to have 
beſt underſtood their own ſcriptures, neither 
the paſſages you have cited, nor indeed any 
others, were imagined to aſſert that God the 
Father was repreſented by Chriſt, another God 
equal to himſelf. Therefore, ſays Juſtin,” 
in one of the paſſages you have quoted, © the 
Jews thinking it was always the Father of 
« all things who converſed with Moſes, when 
« jt was the Son, who is named both Angel 
« and Meſſenger,” &c.—And in another part 
of Juſtin, Trypho the Jew is made to obſerve: 


* for to maintain that this ſame Chriſt was a 
e God before the world was made, and after- 


« wards ſubmitted to be born, and to be made 
* man, and that he was not man o men as 
* others are, is a thing not only beyond all 


cc belief, but fooliſh.“ 
The 


# Randolph, p. 80, 81, 82. 


E 4 
The writer of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews 
forbids us likewiſe to adopt your opinion, by 
declaring that God, who at ſundry times and 
c in divers manners, ſpake in time paſt unto the 
« fathers by the prophets, hath in theſe laſt days 
ce ſpoken unto us by his Son.” 


This ſubject is well explained by Mr. Low- 
man, in his Tracts. 


e The „ Rheckinah, or material ſymbol of 
e glory, and the oracle from thence, may be 
ee called the Angel of the Lord, and it is 
te actually ſo called in ſcripture. Thus the 
« Shechinah which Moſes ſaw in the fire in 
ee the buſh, and the voice of the Oracle which 
cc he heard from thence, are called the Angel 
« of the Lord. And the Shechinah, which 
conducted the Iſraelites in a pillar of cloud 
« and fire, is alſo called the Angel of Jehovah. + 1 
« So that the appearance and voice of Jehova 
« in the midſt of the fire, and the angel which 
te ſpake to Moſes on Mount Sinai, are equi- 
e yalent expreſſions. And thus alſo, in the 
language of the Chaldee paraphraſe, the 
7» Shechinah of Jehovah, the MIMRA DE 
G * ADONAl, 
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« ADONAIT, (that is, the word of the Lord) 
« are both of them equivalent to the voice of 
e Jehovah, or the voice of the Angel of the 


© preſence, or the divine majeſty and glory. 


ce This obſervation, which is not a bare con- 
« jecture of criticiſm, but which is founded 


c on many concurrent and direct evidences, 


ce will, I conceive, take away the force'of what 
« is objected; viz. that we muſt underſtand 


e the appearance in the Shechinah, of ſome 


« ſpiritual being repreſenting God; becauſe 
« it is aſcribed to Angels, and the appearance 
<« itſelf is often called in — the Angel 
> of Jehovah,” &c. 


Although theſe remarks, together with the 


conſideration that no intellectual being re- 


preſenting God can be equal to him, offer 
a ſufficient reply to all you have ſaid re- 


ſpecting the divine appearances; yet I cannot 


help adding a comment upon your expla- 
nation of Geneſis xix. 24. Then the Lord 
rained upon Sodom and Gomorrah bri mſtone and 


fire from the Lord in heaven. According to 


your interpretation, e the wvifible Jehovah 


7 | | hg 


e Randolph, p. $1, 


"WF 
te upon earth rained fire from the invi/ible 
te Fehovah in heaven.” 


r Kings viii. 1. Then Solomon aſſembled the 
elders of Iſrael, and all the heads of the tribes, the 
chiefs of the fathers of the children of Iſrael, unto 
King Solomon, &c. 1 Kings xii. 21. And when 
Rehoboam was come to Feruſalem, he aſſembled all 
the houſe of Judab— to bring the kingdom again 
to Rehoboam, &c, This is a like form of ex- 
preſſion (and many inſtances of the ſame kind 
might be adduced from the Jewiſh ſcriptures) 
to that which you have cited from Geneſis; 
and you might as well contend, that two 
Solomons, or two Rehoboams, are meant, as that 
two e 


185 Why our Saviour ſubmitted to be re- 

« duced to ſo low a ſtate as that of a common 
« infant on his entrance into the world, and 
* why a being of infinite glory and perfection 
te ſhould condeſcend to degrade himſelf from 
© all this power and dignity, and appear not 
ea « only 


un T would recommend the reader to conſult Mr. Chriſtie's 
work on the Divine Unity, from p. 124 to 129. 


1 10 

ec only in the form, but under all the wants, 
« and weakneſſes, and pains of man; are 
« queſtions that may lead reaſon aſtray, and 
te make it a ſtumbling-block of Faith; but 

e which, preſuming to enquire into the caufe 
te of a tranſaction, the exiſtence of which is 

c the only part of it we can poſſibly know, 
« forbids any farther anſwer, than, ſatisfied 
« that it is the diſpenſation of God made ma- 
*© feſt to us, we deem ourſelves bound to 
< believe it; and that, by doubting or diſputing. 
ce the evidence, we ſhould contradict the moſt 
te noble and . part of his W 
8 1 T 


I have ſo fully 1 myſelf in the 
third letter of my former work, reſpecting 
faith and reaſon, that I ſhall ſpare myſelf 
the trouble of commenting further on the. 
ſubject: I ſhall only call the attention of the 
reader to the perſpicuity of this palinge,— « but 
re which, preſuming to enquire,” &c. Which 
he will naturally refer to faith, and then the 
ſentence, runs, which faith, preſuming to en- 
| quire, 

ee 1 
1 Randolph, p. 86. 5 | 


1 10 1 
guire, Kc. Your ſtile is often very obſcure; 
but it ſignifies nothing to invite an explana- 
tion, for you have already proved yourſelf un- 

willing to ſatisfy a requeſt of that kind.“ 


ce But before we dwell on the ſtupendous 
* dignity of the Meſhah's office, when he 
« appeared upon earth, permit me to take a 


« rapid glance at the predictions of his extra- 


ordinary appearance. In Iſaiah, he is pro- 
ec claimed a child to be born, who ſhall be 
ce called Wonderful, Counſellor, the Mighty God, 
« the Everlaſting Father, the Prince of Peace.” 


May I add the remainder of this paſſage ? 
Of the increaſe of his government and peace, there 
ſhall be no end, upon the throne of David, and upon 
his kingdom, to order it, and to eftabliſh it with 
judgment, and with juſtice, from henceforth even 
for ever: the zeal of the LORD of HOSTS will 
perform this. 


The tranſlation of Biſhop Lowth runs 


thus: “ For unto us a child is born, unto 
G7 us 


e f 
* — a a kJ 
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* See my former Letters, p. 202, 203. Randolph, p. 87. 
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te us à Son 1s given; and the government ſhall 
<« be upon his ſhoulder, and his name ſhall be 
&« called Wonderful, Counſellor, the Mighty Gad, 
the Father of the everlaſting age, the Prince 
te of Peace—Of the increaſe of his govern- 
© ment, e.. - The zeal of Jehovah 
* God of Hoſts will do this.” It is contended 
that EL Gibbor would be more properly 
rendered a Mighty God; but whether it 
ſhould be a Mighty God, or the Mighty God, 
the term God is evidently uſed in an inferior 
ſenſe, ſince the zeal of JEHOVAH the LORD 
OF HOSTS makes the child Wonderful, Coun- 
ſellor, &c. According to other commenta- 
| tors, the expreſſions of Wenderful, Counſellor, 


and Mighty God, ought to be omitted, and = 


the remainder rendered, the Meſſenger of the 
Great Deſign, the Father of the Age, * Prince 
of Peace." 


— — 


In 


= See this tranſlation juſtified in Commentaries and Eſſays 
written by a Layman, and publiſhed by the Society for pro- 
moting the knowledge of the Scriptures, vol. i. p. 171 and 
243. You intimate by a note, © that ſuppoſing the Vatican 
66 copy to be right in omitting the expreſſions, Wonderful, 
* Counſellor, and Migbiy God; it would not be difficult ta 


* ſhew that Meya2ns Beh A8 included the full deſcrip- 
« tion 


es } 
« In Jeremiah he is called THE. LORD 
« OUR RIGHTEOUSN ESS.””" 


« This paſſage” (ſays Dr. Blayney, whoſe can- 
dor I cannot but admire) & ſhoyld, according 


« to the Hebrew idiom, be literally rendered, 


« And this is his name, by which the Lord ſhall call 
Our Righteouſneſs; a phraſe exactly the ſame 
cc as, And the Lord ſhall call him ſoz which, as I 
have obſerved in note on chap. xx. 3, implies 
ce that God would make him ſo as he called 
e him; that is, Our Righteouſneſs, or the au- 
cc thor and means of our ſalvation and accep- 
be“ tance, So, by the ſame figure of ſpeech, 
« Chriſt is ſaid to have been made of God unto 
0e us wiſdom, and righteouſneſs, and ſantHfication, 
te and e 75 Corinthians x. 30. 


9 doubt not but ſome perſons will be \ 


« offended with me, for — them, by 
„ this 


« tion of the prophet,” or, in other words, included abs 
divinity of our Saviour. Could you ſucceed, this would be 
deciſive; and as it would at the ſame time © have been ſo 


« eaſy,” is it not rather ſtran'e Nat you ſhould have omitted 


to ailign reaſons ſo completely ſatisfactory? | 
? Randoloh, P · 88. . | | 
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e this tranſlation, of a favourite argument 
© for proving the divinity of our Saviour 
« from the Old Teſtament. But I cannot 
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1 help it: I have done it with no ill deſign, 
ce but purely becauſe I think, and am morally 
te ſure, that the text as it ſtands will not 


properly admit of any other conſtruction. 


« The LXX (viz. thoſe who turned the Old 
« Teſtament out of Hebrew into Greek, 200 
« years before Chriſt) have fo tranſlated be- 
ec fore me, in an age when there could not 
« poſſibly be any bias of prejudice, either for 
ce or againſt the before-mentioned doctrine; 
ce a doctrine which draws its deciſive proofs 
from the N ew Teſtament only. 95 


In his . viſion, Daniel beheld one 


lite the Son of Man coming with the clouds of 


heaven. 

If the Jews underſtood this prophecy ta 
relate to the advent of a Divine being, they, 
as well as you, muſt have ſtrangely inter- 


preted the very next verſe; „And there was 
| 7 given 


Notes on Jeremiah, p. 146. 9 Randolph, P- 88, 


A i 


[ 105 ] 

« given him dominion and glory,” &c. 'Na; 
fir, the Jews put no ſuch conſtruction upon 
this paſſage; they ſuppoſed it to predict the 
greatneſs of the Meſſiah, and the glory of his 
kingdom. But you object, © that when our 
ce Saviour ſays, hereafter ſhall ye ſee the Son of 
* Man, fitting on the right hand of power, and 
ce coming in the clouds; the Jews accuſed him 
«© of blaſphemy, and inſultingly called him the 
te Chriſt. To inſultingly call him the Chriſt, 
was no more than to mock him with the 
name of the Meſſiah, or the man mighty in 
deed or word, who was to be raiſed amongſt 
themſelves, for the purpoſe of freeing the 
nation from the Roman yoke; and to claim 
to be that eminent prophet, their appointed 
deliverer, was regarded by them as blaſ- 
phemy, as an act of irreverence to the Moſt 
High, by falſely fn g to a heavenly 
commiſſion, 


If this idea be juſt, the compariſon of the 
paſſage from Daniel with that from Matthew, 
does not ſhew th at the Jews underſtood this 

0-299 

4 See Locke's © Render of c, in which | 

6 this point is fully proved. 


1 


prophecy of Daniel to ſignify that their 


Meſſiah was to be of a higher order of being 
than 8 | 


nl ſir, in another Ln of your work, 
ſtrange contradiction l you allow that the Jews 


« beheld nothing in the character of him, 


«© who was to rule over Iſrael, but that of a 
e triumphant hero, and that his diſciples were 
* {o ſtrongly tinctured with theſe opinions, 


6e as to be perpetually miſtaking the ſpiritual 


* application of our Saviour's language.” 
How de you reconcile theſe aſſertions with 


what you have ſaid, reſpecting the Jewiſh in- 


terpretation of that part of the yiſion of 
Daniel, in which he beheld the Son of Man 
coming with the clouds of heaven? or how will 
you render it conſiſtent with your account 


of the Jewiſh belief, concerning the word 


of the Lord, or the divine appearance in 
general 87 


Whoſe goings forth have been fran old, from 


me WES 


Randolph, p. 121, 122. Mr, Randolph's note, p. 82. 
$ Randolph, p. 88. 
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According to the original, the words are, 
whoſe goings forth have been from the days 
of the age, and import only a long indefinite 
period. But in the opinion of Grotins, the go- 


| ings forth may reſpect only the deſcent of the 


Meſſiah from a houſe of illuſtrious antiquity; 
and this interpretation, ſays Mr. Chriſtie with 


| great propriety, is the more natural, becauſe 


the prophet ſpeaks of one who was to appear 
at ſome future period, Calvin interprets this 
paſſage, ce whoſe goings forth have been de- 
* creed from the days of eternity. | 


All theſe interpretations are perfectly con- 
ſiſtent with the ſimple humanity of Chriſt. 


In Zechariah ii. 10. Sing and rejoice, O 
ce daughter of Sion: for lo, I come, and J will 
* dwell in the midſt of thee, faith the LORD. 
« And many nations jhall be joined TO THE 
* LORD in that day, and ſhall be my people; 
* and I will dwell in the midſt of thee, and thou 
** ſhalt know that the LORD of HOS TS hath 
ay SEN T me wnto ee,” 

| : The 


” hs what Mr, Chriſtie has further f d on this ſubject, 
p. 164, 165, 
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The ſame ſhort anſwer will apply both to 


this, and the paſſage you have adduced from 

Malachi. © Behold, I will. ſend my meſſenger, 

c and he ſhall prepare the way before ne: and the 

LORD whom ye ſeek ſhall ſuddenly come to 

« HIS temple, even the Me Zenger of the Cove- 

 * nant whom ye delight in; behold, he ſhall come, 
i faith the LORD of HOSTS,” 


The Lord Chygft, or the governor of many 
nations, or the governor that was to come to 
his temple, is diſtinguiſhed moſt clearly from 
the LORD of HOSTS, by whom he was ſent, 


Your next enquiry is, * whether, in the 
ec accompliſhment of every extraordinary cir- 
e cumſtance, thus foretold to attend our Sa- 
* viour's advent, there exiſts not ſuch une- 


e quivocal proof of a nature far [ſuperior ta 


ee human, &c. as to impreſs us under the 

te guidance of the moſt ſober reaſon, with a 

e conviction of his divinity, and to force from 

us the undeniable confeſſion of St. Peter: 
Thou art the Chriſt, the Son of the living 
c God? 


* Randolph, p. 89. " 1M Randolph, p. 90. 


I muſt - 


2 
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1 muſt ſtill inſiſt, notwithſtanding your 
note, p. 90, that the Apoſtle uſed not thoſe 
words in the ſenſe which you annex to them, 


The following conſiderations may ſerve to 


expoſe the 8 of your remarks. 


1. Fleſh and bleed hath not revealed this 7 
thee, but my Father which is in beaven. 


Fleſh and blood is a phraſe which, both in 
ſcripture and in the Jewiſh writers, conſtantly 


ſignifies man as being compounded of fleſh 


and blood. Matthew xvi. 17. 1 Corinthians 


xv. 20. Epheſians vi. 12, &c. Thus the im- 
port of the words is this: What others ſaid 


of Chriſt, Peter had learned from men; but . 


the faith he now profeſſed, being derived from 
an attention to the miracles wrought by the 
Father, was therefore ſaid to have been re- 
vealed by him. © Thoſe who think,” ſays 
Mr. Whitby, to whom I am indebted for 
this explanation, that Peter had a peculiar 
te revelation of this matter, not vouchſafed to 


** others, and that without this he could not 
have owned Chrift as the Son of God, muſt 


<« ſuppoſe 
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te ſuppoſe the like ſpecial revelation given to 


« Nathaniel, contrary to our Lord's own 
* words, John i. 51. Becauſe I ſaid I ſas thee 
* under the fig-tree, believeſt thou? and to all 
« others who had the ſame faith.“ 


o 


/ 


2. It had been ſufficiently exemplified to the 


diſciples, as you rightly obſerve, by the mira- 
cles which Jeſus performed, that he was a 
prophet ſent from God; this they had be- 
lieved, but again they became incredulous; 
for they © remembered not the five loaves of 
<« the five thouſand, neither the ſeven loaves 


cc of the four thouſand.” During this gene- 


ral unbelief amongſt them, Peter exclaims, 
Thou art the Chriſt, the Son of the living God; a 
phraſe equivalent, as I before obſerved, to a 
declaration of a belief in Jeſus, as their ap- 
pointed deliverer from the Roman. yoke. 
With this explanation, Peter's future con- 
duct is perfectly confiſtent. When Feſus be- 
gan to ſhew to his diſciples, that he muſt go t0 
Yeruſalem, and ſufter, and be put to death, and be 
raiſed again, Peter, diflatisfied with this lan- 
' guage in the mouth of one whom he expected 


— — —d — — 


= Whicby; on the New Teſtament, vol. I, p. 143. 


GG 


La 


ſoon to appear as a victorious prince, rebuk * 3 | 


him, ſaying, Be it far from thee, Lord, this all 
not be: but ſtrange, indeed, was the Apoſtle 8 
conduct upon your ſuppoſition, and not to be 
accounted for upon any principls. He had 
been inſpired with a belief in the doctrine of 
Chriſt's divinity ; he had been told by Chrift 
himſelf, that this belief was revealed to him 
by his heavenly Father; theſe impreſſions muſt 
have been uniformly kept alive by the pre- 
ſence of the being whoſe divine nature he had 
confeſſed; and yet he relapſed into his former 
carnal notions of Chriſt's kingdom, and in- 
decently rebuked the God with whom he 


. lived and converſed. E 


3. The faith which Peter profeſſal, when 
ce he declared thou art the Chriſt, &c. was before 


that time the faith and the acknowledgement 


5e of all Chriſt's diſciples; for coming out of 
„ the ſhip, they ſaid, Truly thou art the Son of 
“God. Matth. xiv. 33. And therefore, Peter 


c himſelf faith of them, as well as of himſelf, 


ce we know, and have believed, that thou art 
e the Chrift, the Son of the living God. 
2 Tbidem, | 


— — ton 9 
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Hence it appears, that Peter's avowal of 
Chriſt as the Son of the living God; was not 
the effect of © immediate illumination ſhed 


© over his mind;” that it imported not a be- 


lief in the &inity of his maſter; and that 
had he been inſpired with a faith in that doc- 
trine, it was not for the purpoſe © of lead- 


e ing the other diſciples to embrace the ſame 
* important truth.” Thus your poſition is in 
every part weak and untenable. 


The implication of Chriſt's divinity is, you 
think, equally ſtrong in Matthew x1. 11, as 
in the above-cited confeſſion of Peter. I be- 
lieve, fir, it would be nearer the truth to ſay, 
that the one anſwers your purpoſe as little as 
the other. Yerily, I ſay unto you, among them 
« that are born of women, there hath not one riſen 
ce greater than John the Baptiſt; and yet our 
< Saviour is, you obſerve, cc declared to be 


one whoſe ſhoe latchet he was not worthy. to 


« Anlooſe. Let us not divide the former paſ- 


ſage from the context, and its meaning is 
eaſily diſcovered; hut he that is leaſt in the king- 


. dom 
b Randolph, p. 91. . 
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dom of heaven, is greater than he. If the meaneſt 
ſubject in the kingdom of heaven be greater 
than John, the forerunner of Chriſt, how 

much more ſo muſt he be, who is the head 
of that ſpiritual kingdom! 


How poor now muſt that reaſoning appear, 
which ſyllogizes thus! John is the greateſt 
among thoſe born of a woman ;—our Saviour 
is greater than John;—therefore, our Saviour 
deſcended from a pre-exiſtent ſtate of dignity. 


In oppoſition to this ſyllogiſm, I will put 


another, which may probably ſerve to expoſe 
it. John is the greateſt among thoſe who are 
born of women; — the leaſt in the kingdom of hea- 
ven (i. e. the leaſt among true Chriſtians) is 
greater than John; therefore, the leaſt amongſt 
true Chriſtians deſcended from a pre-exiſtent 
ſtate of dignity. Riſum teneatis amici? 


* Chriſt uſes not the language of /ubordi- 

e nate agency, like the prophets or apoſtles; 
but with an almighty fiat he ſays to the 
« tempeſt, Peace, be thou ſtill; to the unclean 
« ſpirit, Come forth; to theleper, I will, be thou 
J clean; 
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te clean; and to the impotent man, Riſe up 
* and walk, thy . are forgiven thee. 


. may be produced in which. a pro- 
phet or apoſtle, who is about to perform a 
miracle, ſpeaks in as commanding a manner as 

Chriſt. Nathan ſays unto David, Thou 
« ſhalt not die: 2 Samuel xii. 13. To the 
man impotent in his feet,” Paul <« ſaid with 
« a loud voice, Stand upright on _”_ * 
Acts xiv. 8. 


The Apoſtles, likewiſe, had the power of 
remitting ſins as well as Chriſt; they received 
their commiſſion from him, he from God. John 
XX. 21—23. As the Father hath ſent me, 1 alſo 
« ſend you: and breathing upon them, he ſaid, 
« Receive ye à holy ſpirit, (that is, the gift, or 
« authority to forgive fins) as I received from 
the Father, when he ſent me: whoſeſoever fins 
ce ye alfo forgive, they are forgiven to them; and 
* whoſeſoever fins ye do retain, that is, not for- 
« give, they are retained; that is, not forgiven.” 
But 
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But the beſt way of deciding upon the 
power of Chriſt, is to take his own expreſs 
declaration relating to it. I can of myſelf do 
nothing The Father who dwelleth in me, he 
doeth the works, 


« When St. Thomas, convinced at laſt of 
te his incredulity, falls down at his feet, and 
ce in the impaſſioned language of belief and 
cc ſhame, cries out, My Lord, and my God! 
ce does our Saviour blame him for thoſe high 
ee and glorious appellations? Does he repro- 
ce bate his conferring on him the title as 
e inconſiderate and blaſphemous?”* 


No, fir, he does not. But how will you 
prove that our Saviour underſtood Thomas 
to call him h:s Lord, and his God? It 1s rea- 
ſonable to conclude, that the language of the 
Apoſtle did not appear to him in that light; 
for to him who called him Good maſter, he re- 
plied, Why calleft thou me good, there is none e good 
* one, and that is God. 


1 There 
Randolph, p. 93. 
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There are ſeveral interpretations of this 


abrupt exclamation ; but the remarks of Mr. 
Whitby (once a Trinitarian) ſeem to me the 


moſt ſound and convincing. 


« My Lord, ad my God; the faith of St. Tho- 


mas was only this, that Jeſus was really riſen 


ce from the dead. For when the Apoſtles had 
< told him they had ſeen the Lord; he an- 


e ſwers, that except I ſhall ſee in bis hands the 
cc print of the nail, and thruſt my hands into his 


* fide, I will not believe (it.) Then Chriſt 
* coming a ſecond time, ſaith unto him, Reach 
ee hither thy finger, and behold my hands; and reach 


e hither thy hand, and thruſt it into my fide, and be 


ce not. faithlefs, but believing, (viz.) that I am 


« riſen, Laſtly, our Saviour ſaith, Thomas, 


« becauſe thou haſt ſeen me, thou haſt believed; 
* which ſhews that he could believe only 
ce what he had ſeen, to wit, that the ſame body 
ce was raiſed, which had been crucified; neither 
ee had he ſeen, nor could he ſee with his bodily 


Leſeyes, that he who was thus raiſed was his 


Lord and his God. Theſe words therefore, 
« My Lord, and my God, may have this import; 
fe my Lord and * G od bath done this; and fo 


cc they | 8 


E 

te they exactly agree wich the faith of the 
* Apoſtles, ſaying, The God of our fathers raiſed 
« uþ Jeſus, whom ye flew, and hanged on a tree: 
ce Acts v. 30. See Acts ii. 24. Acts iii. 15 
« jy, 10; and xiii-30. Or thus, My Lord, and 
« my God! how great is thy power! for, faith 
 *« $t, Paul, God exerted the greatneſs of his power 

and the activity of his might, in raiſing our Lord 

FJeſus from the dead.” Eph. i. 19. 20. 


ee Aſcribing to himſelf alſo the incommu- 
e nicable attribute of Deity, in the language 
of omniſcience, he ſays, I am he that ſearcheth 
« the reins and the heart.“: 


« Eliſha the prophet ſearched and knew the 
« heart of his ſervant Gehazi, 2 Kings v. 26. 
« Went not mine heart with thee? Again, 2 
« Kings vi. 12, it is affirmed of the ſame per- 
t ſon, Eliſha the prophet, that is in Ißrael, telleth | 
*« the king of Iſrael the words that thou ſpeabeſt 
« zn thy bed chamber; and Eliſha tells Hazael, 
« 2 Kings viii. 12, I know the evil that thou 
* aorlt do unto the children of Iſrael. And in 
* * Acts, chap. v, we find the Apoſtle Peter 
| RE ß;̃́ͥ 

FW hitby's Laſt Thoughts, p. 77, 78. 5 Randolph, P- 94, 


1 oe. 
« poſſeſſing the knowledge of. heart of Ana- 
ee nias and Sapphira. If then the Prophets 
« and Apoſtles, by a power derived from God, 
<« could ſearch the reins and the heart, and 
tec know and tell the moſt ſecret thoughts that 
& paſſed in people's minds, even at a diſtance 
from them; why ſhould it be urged as an 
c argument for the divinity of Chriſt, that he 
äpoſſeſſed a ſuperior degree of the ſame know- 
ee ledge? But our opponents may perhaps 
« here reply, that the Prophets and Apoſtles 
te were acquainted with the heart only by re- 
« velation, or a derived power; but that Jeſus 
« Chriſt knows the heart, by a natural and 
e inherent power of his own. This aſſertion, 
« however, is flatly contradictory to the uni- 
form tenor of the word of God; wherein 
te we are told, that our Lord derives his very 
* being and all his powers from the Father; 
and conſequently the capacity of ſearching 
ce the human heart as well as the reſt.” 


« With an omnipreſence that Deity alone 
*© can fill, he promiſes 0 be preſent wherever n 
* or three are e gathered together i in his name.” 


— 


— —— —U— — — 
—— 


. Chritte, « on 5 Divine Unity, 280, 281. | 
Randolph, p. 94. Vids alſo Robinſon's Plea. 


* 
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_ « Chriſt is not ſpeaking of Chriſtians in ge- 
te neral, at all times, when joining together 
* in the worſhip of God as his diſciples; but 
0 only of a particular rare caſe of his Apoſtles, 
ce in that firſt age of his religion, when mira- 
, culous. powers were afforded, and their 
« prayers and requeſts for particular things 
te immediately anſwered. This is evident 
from the preceding verſe: I ſay unto YOU, 
ce that if two f YOU ſhall agree on earth, as 
ce touching any thing that they ſhall aſe, it ſhall be 
done for them of my FATHER which is in hea- 
<« ven, Nor did Chriſt, by ſaying that he /hould 
« be in the midſt of them, mean that he ſhould | 
ce be perſonally preſent with them; but that 
e he ſhould be with them, by the extraordinary 
ce divine aſſiſtance which would be granted to 
them. In the ſame manner he 222 
* himſelf in other places,” 


« And alfirting an eternity of duration, I 
<« am, ſays he, the beginning and the end, the firft 


- and the laſt.“ 
In 


& See Mr. Lindſey's Examination, and his References, 
p. 45, 46. ! Randolph, p. 94. 
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In what * Jeſus is the firfl and laſt, is 
ſeen from various paſſages in the book of Re- 
velation :—Z1 am, ſays our Lord, the firfl and the 
laft. —T am he that liveth and was dead, &c. * 
Theſe things ſaith the Firſt and the Laſt, which 
was dead and is alive, &. Such arcumftances 
are on! y applicable to a creature. a 


am the root and the offspring of David, 
ce end the bright and morni * ” 


Becauſe Chriſt is called g rv AaCd, you 
make him the root from which David ſprang ; 
but the very reverſe is the true ſignification of 
the phraſe. Piga Te Jeg 18 applied to Chriſt 
in Romans xv. 12, and evidently means, not 
the ſtock from which jeſſe deſcended, but 4 
branch which ſhould grow out of his roots. And 
again faith Efaias, There ſhall be a root of Feſſe, 
and he that all riſe to reign over the Gentiles, 
in him jhall the Gentiles truſt." In the ſame 

Es manner 


— * _—— 
— — 


27 Randolph, Pe 94. 


n The paſſage in Iaiah, to which the Apoſtle Paul alludes, | 


runs in our tranſlation thus: There ſhall come forth a rod out 
is 


nn 


manner 3 ry Aab imports 4 branch fon 
the root of David. 


'. To this laſt paſſage you have ſubjoined, by 
way of note. 1 Jeſus baue ſent my angel, Ge. 
« To be obliged to believe that he, who diſ- 
ce patched angels on his errands, was but a 
t human being like myſelf, would make me 


e adopt any perſuaſion before that of a Soci- 
cc nian 18 — | 


Give me leave to employ the ſame form of 
argument: —“ This is life eternal, to know 
© thee the only true God, and Jeſus Chriſt 

* whom thou haſt ent. To be obliged to 
te believe,” that he who was ſent by the only 
true God, was the great and omnipotent 
God himſelf, would make me adopt, fir, 
te any perſuaſion before that of the Trim- 
tarian; and indeed, if a ſt of ingenious 
men had been employed to invent the moſt 


abſurd ſyſtem poſſible, they could not have 
ſucceeded 


of the flem of Feſſe, &c. and in the LXX, A rod ar branch 
Mall come forth from the root of Jeſſe. If this rendering be 
right, we perceive the ſenſe in which i is employed by the 
Apoſtle, . Randolph, p. 94. | 


a 
ſucceded better than in preſenting us with 
the creed of the eſtabliſned church. 


As Jeſus Chriſt was ſent by God, ſo were 
others ſent by him: God gave unto him the 
power to ſhew unto his ſervants, &c. as we are 
told in the very beginning of this book of 
Revelation. | 


3 
| TE wm. — — | 1 — an. 


Theſe illuſtrations may perhaps be treated l 
by you © with the moſt determined neglect.“ c 
Indeed, in not having noticed many of them, F 
you have already proved, either that you were 0 


unacquainted with them, or thought them 
unworthy of your comment; but really, ſir, | 
they are entitled to your attention according to | 
your own principle, © Did our heavenly guide, 
ce you aſk, mean that we ſhould depart from 


< the eſtabliſhed rules of interpretation?” a 
No, fir, he did not; and in offering the ex- 
Pplanations I have given, I have departed from k 


none of them: 


Are we not justified in attempting to diſ= | 
cover the ſenſe of an author, by inveſtigating 
| ä 
— ——e—äöääẽẽ —äEkU —— — 
? Randolph, p. 96. 4 Randolph, p. 99. 
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the true meaning of his words, by examining 
the context, and by comparing paſſages with 
the language uſed in other parts of the ſame 
writings? If ſuch conduct be anjustifiable, then 
I have offended againſt the establiſbed laws of 
interpretation, whilſt this charge will ſeldom, 
I believe, be brought againſt you. 


Before I quit this ſubject, I muſt paſs a re- 
mark upon a curious ſentence of yours: It 
ee js not to an arbitrary aſſumption, or to the 

© novelty of conjecture, that I ſhall look for 
« additional light and information; nor ſhall 
ce I ever admit this ſort of free communication 
« of knowledge to be any ways ſerviceable to 
the cauſe of Chriſtianity.” | 


You think, then, that the cauſe of Chriſ- 
tianity may be hurt by the < ingenious illuſ- 
ce trations of very able commentators.” Do 
you think that it ever received the leaſt de- 

triment by any 7mgenious conjecture offered 
either by the author of your Family Expoſi- 
tory, by Mr. Whitaker, Mr. Hawker, Mr. 
Jones, &c.? Do you object to any ingenious 

| conjedtares; 


— 2 N 
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© Randolph, p. 98. 


„ 
conjectures, which tend to fix ur own ſenſe 
of the ſcriptures; or is it only to the inge- 


nious conjectures of Dr. Prieſtley, Mr. Lind- 


fey, &c. that you have fo great averſion? 
For , my own part, I frankly avow that my 


feelings are far different. The ingenious con- 


jectures of both ſides are, I think, “ ſer- 
ce viceable to Chriſtianity,” and contribute 
to the diſcovery of the true meaning of the 
facred writings. If Chriſtianity be to be 


prejudiced by the offer of an unſound inter- 


pretation, her defenders are either incapable 
or zndvlent; and who will ſay, that the Chriſ- 
tian cauſe is not benefited by the offer of 
a ne conſtruction, which will bear the teſt 
of — 


' You come now to cloſer quarters; you un- 
dertake to defend your own interpretation 


of ſome of the texts you had brought forward 


in Four firſt work. 


I obſerved, © 4 according to the Tri- 
© nitarian ſcheme, Chriſt, the God who came 
don fr om heaven and united himſelf to 


man, #s 70 aſcend where he was before, To aſ- 
« cend 


. 15 J 


« cend where he was before, implies to return 


to a place after an abſence from it. But 


* how is an omnipreſent God to be abſent at 
any time from any JE: 


* 


Now for your remark Upon this paſſage: | 


« Becauſe you are unable to comprehend how” 
ce a divine being ſhould aſſume a human form, 
or a human form partake of a divine na- 
* ture, taking it for granted, it cannot be 
“literally true, &c, 


I ſtill preſume it to be literally true, that an 
omnipreſent God cannot be abſent at any time 
from any place. ] preſume it upon as ſtrong 


grounds as that ws and two are four; both 


the propoſitions are ſelf-evident. 


I obſerved, that, according to the Arian | 


* ſcheme, the great pre-exiſtent ſpirit which 
came down from heaven, is to aſcend 


* where he was before; but it is the Son of 


* Man who 1s to aſcend where he was before; 
_ * if then this text be literally taken, it was 
| < Chriſt 8 


4 
4 


* Randolph, p. 102. 
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© Chriſt's human nature which had been i in 


0 heaven before, Kc. 


Vou reply, If the Son of God be alſo the Son 
« of Man, and under both titles he is indiſcri- 
cc minately named, _ Arian might accuſe 
« you of quibbling.“ : 


The Sor of A Highly * muſt mean 
Chriſt in one of his natures, or both of his 
natures. If Son of Man mean not his human 
nature in excluſion of his divine, neither 
will any one be ſo abſurd as to fay, that it 
ſignifies his divine in excluſion of his. human. 
It includes both then, and Sen of God and Son 
of Men are indiſcriminately applied to the 


whole of Chrift's twofold nature. If this be 


true, and the text be literally taken, Chriſt, 
in his human as well as his angelic nature, 


had been in heaven before;—a bon which 


the Arians will not be diſpoſed to maintain. 


With greater propriety may the Arian ac- 
cuſe you of making but a poor defence for 
him, and ſuch as merits not his thanks, * 


charge me with © quibbling.” 
t Randolph, p. 103. | 


Cc 


cc 


E 
e And ſuppoſing the explanation you adopt 
* to be the true meaning, was it not as eaſy 


cc for our Saviour to have declared it, as for 
« Mr. Belſham,””" &c. 


When you would ſupport your doctrine of 
a Trinity, you tell us that we muſt not uſe 
our reaſon, and indeed you tell us true, then 
you would treat ſcripture with great tender- 
neſs, then you would proceed with trembling 
ſteps; but when you would attack the ſenti- 
ments of others, then you march with gigan- 
tic ſtrides, then you boidly tell us that ſuch 
a text cannot be taken literally, and that if 
our Saviour had ſuch a meaning, would he 
not have explained himſelf in ſuch a manner? 


Never more upbraid another for reaſonin g. 
from probabilities, nor for any freedom of re- 
mark, nor for bringing their opintons to explain 
the ſcriptures, and not the ſeri * to ſettle 
their opinions.“ 


Let 

— —— 
* Randolph, p. 104. 

Mr. Randolph does not heſitate to reject the literal in- 

terpretation: This is my body which i is broken for you, &c. 


Randolph, p. 98, 102. 


LL 
Let me by the fide of your queſtions place 
another. When our Saviour declared that hz 


could of himſelf do nothing, that he knew not the 


day of judgment, &c. © would it not have been 
c eaſy for him” to have ſaid, I mean, that as 
a man, I can do nothing of myſelf, and I know 


not the day of judgment; as a God, I am omni- 


potent and omniſcient? To have guarded 


againſt miſtake, he certainly would have made 


this declaration; whilſt it was anneceſſary to 
give any explanation to the text in which he 
ſpeaks of aſcending where he was before. The 
whole diſcourſe is evidently fo figurative, that 
the moſt common capacity could not be miſ- 


taken; his hearers did not miſunderſtand him, | 


and f all into an rdolatrous” error. 


To what place then did our Saviour re- 

4 turn, in the ſight of all his diſciples? To 

0 allow the fact, and deny the conſequences, 

< 1s what I cannot account for on any prin- 
* ciples of candid reaſoning.” 


How 


— 
_» 
— 


* See my former Letters, p. 77, 78; and likewiſe this 
work, p. 110, 111. Randolph, p. 106. 
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How ſoon you ſeem to have forgotten; that 
I declared a preference to Mr. Belſham's in- 
terpretation, which denies, not allows, the 
fact of Chriſt's return to a place where he 
had been before! I aſſerted, that, literally 
taken, the phraſe to aſcend where he was before, 
implied a return to a place after an abſence 
from it. This remark I offered to thoſe who 
put a literal interpretation upon this text, 
but I informed you that, in my judgment. 
the words were Ae uſed. 


« No man hath aftended up to heaven, but he 
ce that came down from heaven.” &c, 


All theſe phraſes, aſcends ng into 8 com- 
ing down from heaven, being ſent from God, ſent 
into the world, coming into the world, coming forth 
From the Father, proceeding forth and coming 
from God, expreſs only a ſtate of very i intimate 
communication with God, and were under- 
ſtood i in no other light by the Jews.” 

I 5 


d See my former Letters, p. 64 to 69. 
bs Randolph, P» 109. 
4 Lee Lindſey” 8 Addreſs, vol. ii. p. 59, 600 65, &c. 


1 
* Ye are from beneath, Tam from above: ye 
e are 0 this world; Jam not of this world.” 


Jeſus had told TR hearers, that whither he 
was going they could not come, meaning that 
he ſhould die, riſe again, and be taken into 
heaven. They, miſconceiving his words, 
thought that he intended to kill himſelf; to 

whom Jeſus ſays, Ye are taken up entirely 
with the things of this world, or ye would 
have underſtood me; I have a heavenly 
commiſſion, and my — is not of this 
world. 


e are from beneath, I am from above, taken 
literally, is a very ſtrange aſſertion. Jeſus 
fays to his hearers, with whom he was con- 
verſing upon earth, Te are from beneath, i. e. 
ye came from hell; I am from above, 1. e. I 
came from heaven. I have not yet heard of 
any pre-exiſtent ſpirits, who came from the 
fiery abyſs clothed in human fleſh, unleſs you 
will figuratively ſuppoſe it, on account of the 
mali gnity of ſome characters. 


15 * Ought 
Randolph, p. 109. _ : 
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« Ought not Chriſt, ſays our Saviour after 
« his reſurrection to the two diſciples - on 
<< their road to Emmaus, to have ſuffered theſe 
« things, and entered into his glory? The ex- 
« preſſion his is inaccurate and ungramma- 
« tical, unleſs it was a glory he never had, 
« but 10 going to 8 


This hw was to be Chriſt's, * * had 
endured the appointed ſufferings. Well, 
therefore, when he had gone through the 
painful ſcene, might he call the glory, the 
certain reward which ſhould follow,” his glory. 
Inſtead of this phraſe being inaccurate ac- 
cording to Humanitarian ſentiments, it is ſo 


according to yours. To enter into his glory, 


marks that the glory was ſomething hitherto 
unpoſſeſſed and future. If Chriſt had been 
the ſecond perſon of the Trinity, he ſhould, 

have ſaid, re-enter into his glory. Beſides, he 
ſpeaks of it, John xvi. 22, as a glory which 
was given to him. I have already commented 
upon the abſurdity of an unchangeable being 
diveſting himſelf of: his dignity, and reaſſu- 


ming it. 5 | 
12 6061 have 


Randolph, p. 110, * See my former Letters, p. 123. 


41 
I have foreborne to quote, as an addi- 
« tional illuſtration of our Lord's pre- exiſtent 


« ſtate, the famous text of St. John, chap. 


c vin. 58, Before Abraham was, I am; becauſe 
© I wiſh to meet every particular objection you 
* make, with a particular anſwer,” 


1 fancy it muſt appear to the reader, that 
| you have loft ſight of this defign in many 
inſtances. Some of them I have already 


pointed out; beſides which, let him confult 


your work, p. 130, where, to my metaphyſical 


ſubtlety, you oppoſe nothing but your own | 


want of comprehenfion ; and likewiſe p. 136, 
with many other parts, where you cry out 
againſt the uſe of reaſon, becauſe its plain 
dictates are too ſtrong to be reſiſted. 


I objefted to your interpretation of the text, 
« before Abraham was, J am, that Chriſt, ſince 
* the pronoun 7 refers only to a part of him- 
« ſelf, uſes a mental reſerve unworthy of his 
« high character. I think that your reply 
to this reaſoning is ſolid; for a perſon may 


* Randolph, p. 111. 
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afirm of himſelf, what belongs only to a part. 
But the charge of making Chriſt an equi- 
vocator, may ſtill be made good againſt you. 
Notwithſtanding, a man may affirm of him- 
ſelf, what is true only reſpecting a part, as 
that he is wounded or hurt, though it be only 
in one limb; yet he cannot juſtly deny of him- 
felf what belongs only to one part, becauſe 
it belongs not to another, Mr. Emlyn, to 
whom I am obliged for this diſtinction, has 
well illuſtrated it. For inſtance, I have 
« two organs of ſight, two eyes: now, ſup- 

« poſe I converſe with a man with one eye 
e ſhut, and the other open; if, being aſked 
« whether I ſaw him, I ſhould dare to fay, 
« I ſaw him not, (without any limitation) 
© meaning to myſelf, that J ſaw him not 
ce with the eye which was ſhut, though ſtill 
I ſaw him well enough with the eye which 
e was open; I fear I ſhould bear the re- 
&« proach of a lyar and deceiver, notwith- 
*« ſtanding ſuch a mental reſervation as ſome 
* would attribute to the Holy Feſus. F or 
e knowledge is the eye of the perſon. Jeſus 
« Chriſt is ſuppoſed to have two of theſe 
* knowing capacities; the one weak, the other 


34 ſtrong 


1 
« ſtrong and piercing, that diſcerns all things. 
«© Now as ſuch an one, the diſciples repair to 
„ him, and aſk him, when the end of the 
e world and time of his coming ſhall be? He 
ce anſwers them, by giving them ſome general 
« account of the matter; but ſays, that the 
<« particular day and hour he knew not, nor did 
ce any know but the Father, meaning (ſay my 
ce oppoſers) that he knew 1t not with his 
t human knowledge, though he knew it well 
enough with his divine, at the ſame time 
« that he ſaid tbe. Son knows it not, abſolutely 
* and indefinitely.” | 


« And yet, if Jeſus Chriſt had a divine 

e knowledge and nature, no doubt his diſci- 

« ples (who, if any body, muſt be ſuppoſed to 

a believe it) directed the queſtion to that, 

« rather than to the imperfect human capa- 

« city; and yet, in anſwer to it, he ſays, he 

« knew not the day; which would not be 
“ counted ſincerity or truth in man, much 

ce leſs was Jeſus Chriſt in danger of it; in his 

© mouth 70 guile was; let us. not impute it 

_* to him,” | 
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1 135 ] | 
« The Jews took up ſtones to caſt at him, 


ce not becauſe they did not underſtand him, 
* but becauſe they did not believe his words.“ 


This is true, though not in the ſenſe you 
mean; they rightly conceived him to pretend 
to a greater character than that of Abraham, 
by declaring himſelf the Meſſiah, and their 

indignation was rouſed againſt him, becauſe 
they looked upon him to be an impoſtor. 


In oppoſition to this interpretation, you tell 
me, that the criticiſm of Dr. Lardner, which 
ſo much pleaſed me, is not only unfounded, 
but illiterate. But what if I ſhew you that 
Dr. Lardner's interpretation is defended by 
your attack. I will take pw in your own 


ſignification. My argument is this—that it 


is a Jewiſh form of ſpeech, to repreſent as 

prior in time, what is ſuperior in dignity. 

The term p, therefore, agreeably to my ren- 

dering as well as yours, denotes time. Thus 

when you would diſplay a knowledge of 

Greek to one whoſe expedients to get rid of 
0 | ce your 
i Randolph, p. 112, | 


I 
ce your obſervations have no Greek in _ 1 
you are actually putting the ſame conſtruc. | 
tion as myſelf; and thus am I right, e 
me to have an inclination to * to you 
as an arbiter in letters. 


That Ew g. N. 18 an elliptical expreſſion, you 
do not pretend to deny; on the contrary, you 
confirm it by new inſtances. But when I 
obſerved, that it was equivalent to a declara- 


tion of being the Meffiah, I did not anticipate 


the neceſlity of adding, that it had no rela- 


tion to the Meſſiah, when he was not the per- 


| ſon ſpoken of before. The ſubje& on which 
I was ſpeaking, and the inſtances which I 
adduced, were ſufficiently SO of "ny 
| _— 


8 IM us then ſuppoſe, St. Matthew and St. 

e Luke to be entirely filent as to the manner 
* of our Saviour's birth, yet when they talk 
of him as being the Son and the Lord of 
* David; greater than Solomon; greater than the 
tc —_—_ ; and even the Lord of the Sabbath, &c.”' 
cc The 


* 


E Randolph, p. 315, I Randolph, p. 120. 
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11 
« The Son and the Lord of Davi 1” 


Chriſt is called the Son of David, becauſe 
he ſprang from that root, becauſe from him 
he was lineally deſcended. David, in the {| pirit 
of prophecy, calls him Lord, © not becauſe 
er he is God, but becauſe he is the anointed 
« of God, the king of Iſrael, far ſuperior to 
« all the prophets, kings, and legiſlators, who 
ce went before him; appointed by God the 
« judge of the living and the dead. In the 
Hebrew original, there is a ſtriking differ- 
te ence in the language. JEHOVAH LA- 
* DONI ſignifies the ſovereign, ſelf-exiſtent, 
and independent being; but ADON, the 
ce word uſed where Chriſt is called the Lord 
of David, ſignifies any lord or maſter what- 
* ever, and is applied to Potiphar, Foſeph, and 
“others in the Old Teſtament. * 


cc Gt then Solomon, . than the tem- 
i ple, and even the Lord of the Sabbath,” | 


Jeſus as a prophet, mighty in deed and word, | 
and far 3 to all other prophets, kings, 
| and 


* — P» 145, 
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and le giſlators, , was greater than Solomon. 
Jeſus.was greater than the temple, and Lord . 
the Sabbath, * becauſe he poſſeſſed ſuch a 
e power as the Jews allowed to their own 
te prophets, in caſes of neceſſity and higher 
importance; namely, a power to diſpenſe 

« with that reſt from labour, which the letter 
« of the law reſpecting the ſabbath required. 


In my former work, I contended that John 
v. 19, I can do nothing of myſelf; and John x. 
34, 35, If ye called them Gods, Ac. clearly ex- 
plained in what ſenſe our Saviour called God 
his Father, making himſelf equal with God, or 
rather /;ke unto God, and rendered “ all ver- 
ce bal criticiſm unneceſſary. In this opinion 
I perſiſt z and. ſhould 1 grant that 00 W rep 
marks Chriſt to claim God for his Father, in 
a more than common manner, it is in conſe- 
quence of the important commiſſion he had 
received from the Father, who was conſtantly 
with him, and by him performed ſigns and 
wonders, not in 1 conſequence of ſome mysteri- 

0Us, 


» Whitby's Commentary, vol. i. p, 117. 
See my former Letters, p. 81. 
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ous, ineffable generation of one God by an- 
other-God. 


Let us now examine your objections to the 
uſe I have made of the above-mentioned texts. 


VJerily, verily, I ſay unto you, I can do no- 
ce thing of myſelf. John v. 19. But you leave 
< out the latter part of the verſe, for what 
* things ſoever the Father doeth, * * the 
Son doeth.”? 


From theſe concluding words, you infer 
that the Son can of himſelf or by his own. 
power, do all which the Father could per- 
form. This cannot be the ſenſe, becauſe it 1s 
immediately ſuby oined—for the Father loveth the 
Son, and sREwETH him all things that himſelf 

doeth. It appears therefore, to be our Saviour's 
meaning, that though of himſelf he could do 
nothing, yet, aſſiſted by the power of the Fa- 
ther, who loved him, he could work the 
_ greateſt miracles. 
rm rm—_—_—_—_—_—_—_____c—__—__——_—_——D©OD 


? Randolph, p. 128, 
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« If ye called them Gods unto whom,” &c. 
« Conſidering this as an explication of his 


cc meaning, Or, as you call it, a defence againſt 


the accuſation of blaſphemy, it turned out 
« 4 moſt unfortunate one; for he had no 
_ « ſooner uttered it than he was forced again 
« to e from their hands to prevent allaſ- 
7 ſination. 


Chriſt, accuſed of blaſphemy for calling 


God his Father, &c. juſtifies the appellation, by 


urging that he 1s that eminent prophet whom 


the Father hath ſanctifed, &c. Such a defence 


muſt naturally excite the fame, nay, greater 
| indignation in the Jews, becauſe he perſiſted 
in his claim; and hence they ſeek to kill him. 


How then does it appear that my former quo- 


tation is unhappily choſen? To invalidate my 
inference from it you had but two methads, 
neither of which you have undertaken—the 


one, to prove that Son of God was underſtood - 


by the Jews to ſignify more than Meſſiah, or 
the long-expected King and Prophet—the 
other, that falſely to pretend to that cha- 
racter was not deemed blaſphemy. 


? Randolph, p. 129, 


mods #% oguh 
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In oppoſition to my interpretation of the 
texts which you adduced in favor of the 
atonement, you have done little elſe than tell 
me, that you ſhould feel the ground ſink 
e under you without the upholding ſupport 
ce of an interceding Saviour; and that you 
ce can find no refuge from guilt, but in that 
«, unfinning obedience which is placed to our 
Account.“ 


One text indeed you have adduced, with a 
view to refute my poſition, that ſacrifices were 
not conſidered by the Jews as an expiation for 
the breaches of the moral law. The life 
of the fleſh is in the blood, and I have 
given it you upon the altar to make an 
* atonement for your ſouls, for it is the blood 
« that miaketh an atonement for the foul.” 
True, fir, the blood made an atonement for 
the foul which had been guilty of a breach 
of the ceremonial law, i. e. purified the of- 
fender ſo far as to procure him permiſſion 
again to join in the worſhip of the temple: 
but the blood of ſacrifices could not make 

| ne the 
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a Randolph, p. 13. Randolph, p. 132. | 
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the offerer perfef#, as pertaining. to the con- 
* Hebrews ix. 9. 


8 The adjective ro; is univerſal u uſed to 
<« denote equality.“ 


As you have uſed Homer in your ſupport, 
you cannot object to the ſame authority 1 in 
oppoſition to you. 


UTTEPGEL 10'0G RENAT. 


Hector is deſcribed as falling upon his 
enemies like a ſtorm ruſhing from above. 
The poet could not mean to ſay, that the þ 
force of the one and the other was exa&#ly 
equal; and accordingly fimilts is uſed in the 
Latin verſion. But Mr. Emlyn has com- 
pleatly refuted your aſſertion. The word 
ce og admits of degrees of compariſon, vore- 

© pog, 1TOTATOC Now a ſtrict arithmetical 
* e conſiſts in an exact point; things 
ce cannot be more or leſs — but they my 
ebe more or leſs alike.”* 


| Dr. 


© Randolph, p. 142.  * Clark's Homer, 451. 
Narrative of the proceedings againſt * Thomas 8 5 
Emlyn, p. 40. 
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Dr. Lander you have called an < illiterate” 
critic;” Dr. Prieſtley you will not allow to 
be a good Greek ſcholar; and me, the laſt and 
leaſt, you have pronounced inferior to the 
«© moſt ignorant ſchool-boy, ſcarcely out of 
« his grammar.“ Entertaining ſuch a notion 
of them, it is not to be wondered that you feel 
ſo great contempt for my learning; but this is 
not the obſervation I would now make; I 
would only beg you to conſider, that if I 
approved language like yours, you have fur- 
niſhed me with a moſt excellent-opportunity 
of retorting it. 


<« The firſt man is of the earth, earthy ; the ſe- 
* cond is the Lord from beaven. 


Adam was periſhable, like the materials 

* out of which he was framed. But the ſe- 

© cond man, to whom belongs the ſpiritual 

ce body the Apoſtle had mentioned juſt be- 

« fore, who is Chriſt the Lord, is from hea- 

* ven, of a heavenly or divine fabric and 

e conſtitution.” And as we have borne” the 

3 image 

— —— — — — — — — 
y Randolph, p. 114. = Randolph, p. 34. 

* Randolph, p. 147; alſo Robinſon's Plea. 
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image of the earthy, we ow alſo bear the image 
of the pony.” 


« But waving this, the learned know that 
« the term Lord has crept in by the miſtake 
ce of tranſcribers. 


If I underſtand what you advance, p. 162, 
163, it amounts to this. The Humanitarian 
literally interprets the texts which relate to 
the ſole divinity of the Father, and the Sweden- 

bourgian literally interprets the texts which 


aſſert the ſole divinity of our Saviour: the lat- 


ter, therefore, has as good ground to ſtand 
upon as the former, and may with equal pro- 
priety ſay, that to © the ſeemingly diſcordant 
e paſſages he gives a ſolution eaſy, natural, and 


© conf, * with ſcri prural ee, \ 


Let us view, in an * or two, the ſo- 


lution which a Swedenbourgian muſt give to 
_ the feemi "89 diſcordant alu 


* 4 WERE 


When our 1 e a perlon for 


calling him good, and affirms that there is none 
good 


> x Cor. xv. 49. Lindſey's Examination, p. 32+ 
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good but one, that is God; to the Swedenbour- 
gian it does not appear that he diſclaims, in 
the moſt unambiguous terms, any divinity in 
himſelf. Like you, fir, he paraphraſes it 
thus: I am not good in my human nature, 
but in my divine I am, for I am the only 
God. In the ſame manner he conſtrues the 
following text, I can do nothing of myſelf: In 
my human nature I can do nothing, but as 
ſole God, I can do every thing. Thus the 
Swedenboffrgian mult ſupport the ſole divinity 
of the Son upon the ſame eaſy and natural prin- 
ciples as you ſupport your triune Deity. 
Like you, he converts his ſpotleſs 8 8 into a 

| ſhameful equi vocatur. 0 1 


Here I cloſe my comments on your book. |}? 
If there be any part to which I have not re: 
plied, let it not be thought that I have yielded _ 
to the force of your reaſoning, but that I = 

| judged it ſufficiently refuted in my former Þ 
letters, or too trivial to require notice. The 344 
_ controverſy, as it appears to me, is exactly in 14 
flatu quo as when you took up the pen; and : 
your time might have been more uſefully en |} 
Ployed. I cannot think that, by your #9 [. 

| K pF on 


8 
1 
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books, you have affected a ingle argument ef 
Dr. Prieſtley's; and therefore, it muſt ſtand 
or fall according to the ſtrength or weakneſs 
of what has been urged by his former oppo- 


nents. To hear from you again, you have 


informed me that I am not to expect; nor 
indeed ſhould I wiſh you to alter your reſolu- 
tion, until you were ſatisfied that you could 
advance ſomething new and deciſve on the 
ſubject. The ſame wiſhes which you enter- 
tain for my happineſs, do I entertain for 
your's; and fince, through anxiety for my 


ſalvation, you intreat me to reflect on the 
te importance of the examination,” and ur- 


gently exhort me to attentive enquiry; I ean- 
not but thank you for the motive, though I 
have no reaſon to be delighted with the in- 
- finuation. Your prayers alſo, that, in the 
te ſpirit of free enquiry, I may not loſe the /ub- 
te flance of religion,” demand my acknowledg- 


ments. Whilſt I perſevere -in a courſe of 


virtue, making the happineſs of mankind the 
great object of my conduct, I am ſure that b 
have the — of religion; and * enquiry. 


IS, 


— 


* Randolph, p. 9. Randolph, p. 166. 


4,16 I ſhould Sa ole as favorable to a good | 
DN. as _—_ _ 


permit me to add, that this correſpondence 

has been productive of no © regret” on my 

part. I entertain too good an opinion both 

of you and myſelf, to ſuppoſe that difference 

+ of ſentiment will occaſion the ſmalleſt i inter- 

ruption to our familiar intercourſe. But were 

this conſequence even certain, I ſhould not in 

the leaſt degree repent; the dictates of duty + 

; ſhould bear down all inferior conſiderations; | 

Though not * commiſſioned” by the ſtate to 

inculcate religious doctrines, I owe obedience 

to a Higher Power, and hold it a ſacred obli- 
"gation « to bear witneſs to the truth. N 


With every affeAionate wiſh for your happineſs, 
5 1 remain, 


Dort Sir Pur „ 


* Randolph, p. 16 5. 
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